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LITERATURE OF CHURCH BELLS. 


The list of books, as suggested by K. P. D. E. 
(7" §. v. 446), giving an account of the bells in the 
several counties of England, if made available for 
reference by being printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ would be 
most useful. As a contribution I send the follow- 
ing list, taken from a collection of notes on the 
bibliography of bells and bell-ringing which I have 
been gathering for some time past. I shall be glad 
of any additions or supplementary information :— 


Bedfordshire.—North, Thomas, The Church Bells of 
Bedfordshire ; their Founders, Inscriptions, Traditions, 
and Peculiar Uses. With Illustrations. London, Elliot 
Stock, 1883. 4to. Also large paper. 

Buckinghamshire.—Turner, Rev. A, Pamphlet on the 
Bellfounders of Bucks. 1872. 

Cambridgeshire. — Raven, Rev. J. J. The Church 
Bells of Cambridgeshire : a Chronicle of the principal 
Campanological Events that have occurred within the 

nty. To which is appended a List of the Inscriptions 
on the Bells. Lowestoft, Samuel Tymms, 1869. 8vo. 
Illustrated, Only 100 copies printed.—Second edition. 
Cambridge, printed for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society; London, George Bell & Sons. 1881, 8vo. 
Illustrated. 

Cornwall.—Dunkin, E. H. W. The Church Bells of 
Cornwa!l: their Archwology and Present Condition. 
Printed for the Author by Bemrose & Sons, London and 
Derby, 1878. Svo. Illustrated.—This first appeared as 
tisvicrsy articles in the Reliquary, vols. xiv. to xviii. 

(2-75). 

Cumberland.—Whitehead, H. The Church Bells of 


Bells in the Towers of all the Parish Churches of Devon- 
shire. Exeter, William Pollard, 1867. 4to. Illustrated.— 
This forms part iii, of the first volume of the second 
series of the Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society. 

—— The Bells of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
Exon, Exeter, printed for the author by William Pol- 
lard, 1874. Small 4to. Illustrated. 

Dorsetshire,— Wolsey. Bell in Sherborne Abbey Church, 
= a Sermon by the Bishop of Oxford, Sherborne, 


Essex.— Deedes, Rev. C. Church Bells of Essex. 
Illustrated. Transactions of the Essex Archwological 
Society, vol. iii. Colchester, Wiles. 

Gloucestershire,—Ellacombe, Rev. H. T. The Church 
Bells of Gloucestershire, to which is added a Budget of 
Bell Matters of General Interest. Exeter, printed for 
the author by William Pollard, 1881, 4to. Illustrated, 
—This volume contains a collection of bell poetry. 

Hertfordshire.—Thomas North and J, C. L, Stahl- 
schmidt, The Church Bells of Hertfordshire: their 
Founders, Inscriptions, Traditions, and Peculiar Uses, 
With Illustrations. London, Elliot Stock, 1886. 4to. 
Kent.—Stahlschmidt, J. C. L. The Church Bells of 
Kent: their Inscriptions, Founders, Uses, and Tradi- 
tions. London, Elliot Stock, 1888. 4to. Illustrated. 
Leicestershire.—North, Thomas. The Church Bells 
of Leicestershire: their Inscriptions, Traditions, and 
Peculiar Uses; with Chapters on Bells and the Leicester 
Bell Founders. With Illustrations. Leicester, Samuel 
Clarke, 1876, 4to. 

Lincolnshire.—North, Thomas, The Church Bells of 
the County and City of Lincoln: their Founders, In- 
scriptions, Traditions, and Peculiar Uses; with a brief 
History of Church Bells in Lincolnshire. With Illustra- 
tione. Leicester, printed for the author by Samuel 
Clarke, 1882. 4to. 

—— Anderson, ©. Account of the Lincoln Minster 
Bella, cclesiologist, 1865. 

London.— Mackie, 8. J. “ Great Paul,” from its Cast- 
ing to its Dedication. With a Preface on Bells by John 
Stainer, D.Mus. London, Griffith & Farran, 1882. 8vo. 
—See also Surrey. 

Norfolk.—L’Estrange, John. The Church Bells of 
Norfolk : where, when, and by whom they were made ; 
with the Inscriptions on all the Bells in the County. 
Norwich, Miller & Leavins, 1874. 8vo, Illustrated, 
Also large paper.—This contains a complete list of the 
dedications of Norfolk churches. 
Northamptonshire. — North, Thomas. The Church 
Bells of Northamptonshire: their Inscriptions, Tradi- 
tions, and Peculiar Uses; with Chapters on Bells and the 
Northants Bell Founders. With Illustrations. Leicester, 
Samuel Clarke, 1878. 4to, 

Northumberland.—Ventress, John. The Bells of St. 
Nicholas Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1857. 4to. 
Nottinghamshire.—Stiff, W. P, W. Bells and Bell 
of Nottinghamshire. Reliquary, vol. xiii. 
1873). 

¢ Hevtand.—North, Thomas, The Church Bells of Rut- 
land : their Inscriptions, Traditions, and Peculiar Uses ; 
with Chapters on Be!!ls and Bell Founders. With Illus- 
trations. Leicester, Samuel Clarke, 1880, 4to, 
Somerset.—Ellacombe, Rev. H. T. The Church Bells 


Cumberland. Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 


of Somerset; to which is added an Olla Podrida of Bell 
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Matters of General Interest. Exeter, printed for the | preserved inviolable. But Mr. Luoyp offends 
author by William Pollard, 1875. 4to. Illustrated.— | more deeply than this, for he manages to make 
in some passages unintelligible which in their original 
vol, iii. form give perfect sense. Thus, in one . 
Staffordshire.—Moore. Church Bells of Walsall, Wal- | when the Queen asks of the cardinals, “ What can 
1 happen to me above this wretchedness?” we are 


sall, 
Surrey.—Stahlechmidt, J. C. L. Surrey Bells and | not unprepared for the conclusion, “ All 


London Bell Founders. A Contribution to the Compara- : - - our 
. Sto. ustrated. chan 

Sussex.—Daniel-Tyssen, A. The Church Bells of Sus- | and proposes “cure” for “curse.” We will 
sex, with the Inscriptions of all the Bells in the County. | assume (though not admitting that the change is 
Lewes, G. P. Bacon, 1864. Svo. Illustrated.— Reprinted | justifiable) that the emended passage is per se as 
om vol, xvi, of the Sussex Archeological Society's Col- good as the original. But what follows? Cam- 
Warwickshire.—Tilley, Rev, —. Pamphlet on War-| peius, deprecating the harsh insinuations of the 
Dueen’s language, strikes in with, “ Your fears are 


wicksbire Bells. 
Wiltshire.—Lukis, Rev. Wm. C. An Account of Church | worse,” meaning that out of her fears the Queen is 


Bells: with some Notices of Wiltshire Bells and Bell making herself a curse worse than anything that 
Founders. ont of ® | has actu ally happen her, ov th ill 

as ha’ ed to her, an will ha 
Comparative Scale of Tenor Bells, and Inscriptions from to her if she adopts the inals’ advi a 


nearly Five Hundred Parishes in various Parts of the : : 

Kingdom. London and Oxford, J. H. Parker, 1857. | let us try how this with Mr. Lioyrn’s “cure,” 

8vo. Illustrated. and we shall find these words become quite 
Lukis, C. Pamphlet on the History | meaningless. 

I have enlarged on this simple passage, not be- 


Yorkshire.—Fowler, J.T. On a Bell at Pontefract. . i 
York, 1871. 8yo. cause Mr. Liorp’s emendation warrants any such 
The Atheneum of Dec. 17, 1887, has a note | lengthy notice, but as a protest against filling the 
to the effect that the Newcastle Society of Anti-| P*ges of ‘N. & Q.” with improvements which are 
quaries has undertaken the publication in its usually nothing but corruptions of the text of 
monthly Proceedings of copies of the inscriptions Shakespeare —that text which all true Shake- 
upon bells and communion plate in the churches | *P¢#tians are jealous to preserve. 
of the two northern counties, Mr. Robert Blair,| Club, Hotcomse 
F.S.A., being the author of the undertaking. 
‘ H ’ 
second edition, 1882, 8vo., contains much interest- 2).—The question is (1) as to the genuineness of 
ing information as to the number and weight of the jealousy so suddenly sprung on the audience 
bells, &c., but is perhaps of more interest to mem- by Leonatus ; (2) as to the symptoms arousing it. 
bers of the ringing exercise than to archeologists. We read that P olixenes | and Hermione were 
In & 4™ 8S. y. 117, a correspondent making practis'd smiles,” and sighing en suite. 
mentions that ‘‘ Mr, Raven is now preparing for We know, but Leonatus did not, that the pair 
the press the ‘ Church Bells of Suffolk.” Can any | entered on very colloquy; they 
say whether this book has ever appeared ? chatted with perfect unconstraint, like brother and 
H. G. Aupis. | *i8ter, or two cousins. The appended sighs and 
ies smiles would be unrestrained, the laughs would 
be guffaws. I therefore submit that this by-play 
SHAKSPEARIANA. is a sort of burlesque, that its character is correctly 
‘ Henry VIII.,’ III. i. 122 (7 8. v. 263; vi. | described by Leonatus, and that this very aspect 
2).—It is, I believe, the practice of variorum|of broad comedy would satisfy Camillo of its 
editors to rake ers for the benefit of the un-| perfect innocence, Guilt would be more 
happy student, all the changes, good and bad, | secretive. The object would then have been to 
possible and impossible, that have ever been sug-| conceal, not to exhibit, the smiles and sighs. 
gested by would-be emendators for improving the | Spectators, like Camillo, would have been the 
text of Shakespeare. Were it not for this, one | first to detect it, even before Leonatus, who had 
could afford to regard Mr. Warxiss Liorn’s| but just requested Hermione to intervene, could 
emendations, the great bulk of which no man | suspect evil between such comparative strangers. 
of average intellect would think of adopting,| What is to be thought of “the lover, sighing 
as the result of a harmless mania. So far as| like furnace”? I contend for “broad smiles” 
I have observed them, they — appear to | and “loud sighs,” sighs like the gentle blowing of 
offend against the first canon of Shakespearian, | a horn, intended to be heard by a scattered body 
and, indeed, of all emendatory criticism, viz., that | of huntsmen over a wide extent of country. 
where a passage makes sense the text should be ‘A. Hatt. 
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‘Hamer,’ I. iv.—We have reason to believe 
that Sbakespere had read ‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ 
which some one (Charles Kingsley, I think) calls 
the English Homer. It was printed in 1589, and 
at p. 118 is the following passage, which I do not 
remember to have seen quoted before :— 

“ All these ceremonies first done, the King tooke a 
cup of golde, and they put him in wine, and he dranke 
of it, and when he dranke, the people cried all with one 
voice, Abaan, Abaan, with certaine other wordes, like as 
they cry commonly in Flanders, vpon the Twelfe night, 
the kinning drinkes: and when he had drunke, then 
they gaue drinke to euery one.” 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


‘Timon or Atuens,’ IV. iii, 139.— 

Tron (to Phrynia and Timandra), Be whores still ; 
And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you, 

Be strong in whore, allure him, burn him up ; 
Let your close fire predominate his smoke, 
And be no turncoats: qt may your pains, six months, 
Be \~ contrary: and thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burthens of the dead, 
So the Globe editors print and punctuate, and as 
they do not expend an obelus on the passage, it is 
to be sup that they consider it to be con- 
sistent and intelligible. So far they are in accord 
with Dyce and Collier, who likewise pass by on the 
other side, as with averted eyes, and without a 
word of compassion or cavil. It would be very 
satisfactory to be told explicitly what interpreta- 
tion is thought so obvious and reasonable of 

Yet may your pains, six months, 

Be quite contrary, 
that the words may be left to explain themselves. 
I can only say, in all frankness, that for myself I 
can make nothing of them, strain them how I will. 
Waiting and willing to be better informed by 
others, I give in the mean time my own conclusion 
as to a satisfactory emendation of what, with my 
present lights, I hold to be a corrupt passage. 

The corruption is intermediate between clauses 
which are in distinct relation to each other—a re- 
lation, therefore, which they must originally have 
been calculated to harmonize with and enforce. 

“Be constant in your evil ways,” says Timon, in 
effect ; ‘be no turncoats, yet thatch your poor 
thin roofs with burthens of the dead; and yet 
may you undergo a change in this respect,—May 
you lose a hair, and have to resort to wigs—to 

curls, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ III. ii. 
Baldness is referred to constantly in Shakespeare 
43 a consequence of licentiousness ; and, indeed, in 
this very speech :— 
Make curl'd-pate ruffians bald. 

To the alteration and consequent deformity thus 
imprecated the intermediate clause must have given 
® parallel, as is indicated by the very word “con- 
trary.” “Six months,” stated absolutely, is, per- 


haps, susceptible of the meaning ‘‘six months 
hence”—more naturally, “for the space of six 
months”; but we get no help so (at least I do not) 
to an elucidation of the imprecated reversal of 

ins—reversal in what manner; of what pains 
or such time? In this difficulty I resort un- 
hesitatingly to an heroic remedy, which it is for 
success to justify. I conclude with confidence 
that for “ pains six months” we should read “‘pale- 
sick mouths.” ‘ May your mouths be quite con- 
trary” implies, consistently with the meaning de- 
manded by the position of the clause, “ May you 
lose your teeth as well as your hair, and may your 
mouths.be in consequence awry.” So Lafeu, in 
* All’s Well that Ends Well,’ IT. iii.:— 

I'd give bay Curtal and his furniture 
My mouth wera no more broken than these boys’. 

‘* May your lips become distorted, and so may you 
laugh on the wrong side of your mouth,” is what 
the evil wish comes to. 

In ‘ Henry V.’ we have the compounds ‘“‘ pale- 
dead” and “pale-dull mouths,” and in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ “ Who is already sick and pale with 
grief.” Read, therefore, with a further correction 
of faulty punctuation,— 

Allure him, burn him up, 

Let your close fire predominate his smoke. 

And be no turncoats; yet pen your pale-sick mouths 

Be quite contrary ; and thatch your poor thin roofs 

With burthens of the death. 

W. Warxiss Lioyrp. 


Tae Great Java.—In regard to the question 
whether the Great Java of the early sixteenth 
century included Australia, the following extract 
from my work on Polynesia ‘ Coral Lands’ (London, 
Bentley, second edition, 1883), bears on the matter. 
In a chapter on “ Béche-de-mer Fishing,” at p. 267 
of that edition, occur these lines :— 


“ For centuries past Chinese mariners have frequented 
the coasts of the Indian Archipelago, New Guinea, and 
New Holland, and it was from this reason that the 
northern shores of that great island were as well known 
to them before the days of Marco Polo as they are to 
ourselves at the present time. When Capt. Flinders was 
engaged in the first exploration of that locality he en- 
countered in one of the harbours a fleet of vessels which 
he first supposed to be pirates. On closer examination they 
turned out to be Chinese tripang fishers ( Chinese for béche 
de mer), with whom he became very friendly. He re- 
ceived some valuable information from their intelligent 
Commodore, and was shown by him a chart showing the 
principal features of the coast and their relative positions 
to New Guinea and Timor. There can be no doubt that 
it was from this source that the Dutch navigators of 
former days derived the information which set them to 
the discovery of New Holland and set the Spaniards 

culating upon the precise locality of that land which 
they were the first to call Australia, As regards mari- 
time enterprise in the Coral Seas, no traffic has ever done 
more towards the progress of discovery than the (ripang 
or béche de mer trade of China, not even excepting the 
whale fishery. The whale men generally do not find 
islands, while the béche de mer fishers land and live upon 
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them until their cargoes are completed, and are thus 
enabled to supply information not otherwise obtainable.” 
So far ‘Coral Lands.’ The trade of supplying 
Chinese gourmets with the sea-slug of the coral 
reefs of Polynesia is just as important a business 
to-day as it was centuries ago. The Chinese will 
have it as of yore; but the fishers to-day are 
mostly British or American citizens, and the 
strange article of commerce is prepared by them or 
their servants for transportation, mainly in British 
owned bottoms, to an Australian port for shipment 
by the regular China steamers. Biche de mer now 
commands in the markets of the “flowery land” 
801. to 1001, or even 1201, a ton. I have known 
1607. a ton being given for very superior béche de 
mer got off the northern coast of Vanna Levu, 
Fiji, and cured there. In parts of Polynesia this 
of mollusc (Holothurides) is called Rodi, in 

e Carolines Menika. The first invasion by 
Chinamen of the coasts of Australia commenced 
long before the cross of St. George was possible as 
an emblem. A fairly full account of béche de mer 
fishing is to be found in ‘Coral Lands,’ but I may 
prepare a magazine article on the subject. 

H. 

Port Victor, South Australia. 


Between Lespos anp Venice.—It 
may be interesting to draw attention to a parallel 
made by the illustrious sixteenth-century Italian 
scholar Muretus between the island of Lesbos and 
the other island city of Venice. Lesbos, of course, 
the home of Sappho and of the lyrical and erotic 
associations connected with the name of that 
brilliant woman poet whom Mr. F. T. Palgrave 
considers the supreme literary genius among women, 
not forgetting the claims of modern women of 
genius, is now known as Mitilene, the ancient 
capital city Mitylene having, in men’s mouths, be- 
come equivalent, by a process of which, I believe, 
there are other parallels, to the name of the whole 
island. Horace and Longus both allude to the 
physical and civilized characteristics and charms 
of Lesbos. With your permission I will state the 
parallel between the queen of the AZzean and the 

ueen of the Adriatic in the words of Muretus 
*M. Anton. Mureti Scr. Sel.,’ ed. Teubn., vol. ii. 
cap. xxxvii. pp. 168-9, Lipsiw, 1873), which for 
practical convenience I venture to translate :— 

“Horace was not wrong in classing Mitylene among 
the fairest of cities in the Odes (I, vii.) :— 

Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mitylenen ; 
and in the Epistles (I. xi, 17) :— 

Incolumi Rhodos et Mitylene pulchra facit, quod 

Penula solstitio, campestre nivalibus auris. 
Such, indeed, they say that Mitylene was once, and such 
now is Venice, the ornament not only of Italy, but of the 
whole civilized world, For the sea flowing all round 
ancient Mitylene used to map out and divide it by many 
canals (eurtpis), and all through the city the ridges, 
which were numerous, were of brilliantly white an 


polished stone [AiGow, 7. ¢., probably marble, for Lucian, 
Pausanias, and other Greek writers often use AiPoc as 
=marble, par excellence}, so that it suggested the idea 
not so much of a city as of the loveliest of islands, This 
feature in Mitylene is indicated by that sweetest and 
most fascinating of writers Longus, in the beginning of his 
Tlo«suevxd, in the following words: ‘ Mitylene is a great 
and fair city of Lesbos, for it is divided by canals formed 
{naturally} by the inrush of the sea, and is decorated by 
many bridges of pure white ashlar-work in marble 
[Eecrod wai Aeveod AiPov]. You would almost think 
that you were beholding not a city, but anisland.’ [ 
adds Muretus} have the greater pleasure in making 
these classical references, both because they confirm the 
testimony of Horace about this most magnificent city 
[ Mitylene ], and also because the work of Longus, though 
thoroughly deserving study, has not up to date, so far as 
I know, been generally appreciated [publicum accepit}.” 
I may add that in a well-known folio edition of 
Swift, the learned work of a fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, attention is drawn, in a valuable 
preliminary essay, to the analogy between Longus 
and parts of Swift, and also to the still more 
obvious debt to Longus of Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, in his ‘Paul et Virginie,’ and possibly in 
his ‘La Chaumiére Indienne,’ both beautiful and, 
in their way, wholesome and edifying romances. 
H. ve B. H. 


Autimone’s ‘Dictionary or British AND 
American Avtuors.—I happen to possess onl 
vol. i. of this great work (edition 1877), and it 
occurs to me to note a few things which might as 
well be remedied. Mr. Allibone gives a niche to 
Hugh FitzPatrick, a Dublin bookseller, in the be- 
lief that he was author of the ‘Statement of the 
Penal Laws,’ whereas it was really written by 
Denis Scully, of the Irish Bar. While Mr. Alli- 
bone includes Hugh FitzPatrick, he omits Patrick 
Vincent FitzPatrick, author of ‘Thaumaturgus,’ 
and William John FitzPatrick, who has produced 
a large number of books. Mr. Allibone also omits 
the late Sir Samuel Ferguson and Percy Fitzgerald. 
The author of the ‘ Life of John Banim’ (p. 112) 
was not Patrick John, but Patrick Joseph Murray. 
Father Arthur O'Leary officiated not at York, but 
Cork. Prof, Edward Dowden should have a niche 
in future editions. The late John Dalton of Dublio, 
author of a vast number of books, mainly illus- 
trative of Irish history, is left out in the cold. 
The same remark applies to John T. Gilbert, 
F.S.A., author of the ‘ History of Dublin’ ( 1855) 
and many other important publicatione. Mr. Alli- 
bone’s motto, as proudly displayed on his title-page, 
is a grand one—1.e., “The chief glory of every people 
arises from its authors.—Dr. Johnson.” It would 
be a good work, therefore, to make the magnum 
opus as complete as possible. As regards the A 
division, Col. Henry Addison, author of ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Police Magistrate,’ might be added. A 
memoir and portrait of him appears in the Dublin 
Univ. Mag. for 1841 (vide ‘Life of Charles 
Lever’). 
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‘Lex Forcta.’—The full title of this curious 
tract is :— 

“ Lex Forcia: being A sensible Address to the Parlia- 
ment for an Act to remedy the Foul Abuse of Children at 
School, especially in the Great Schools of this Nation, 
‘Nimium est quod intelligitur.’ Quintillian on this Sub- 


ject. ‘Consider of it, take Advice, and speak your 


Minds,’ Judges xix. 30. London: Printed for a Number 
to be Sent, or Presented to Parliament-Men. And the 
rest to be Sold only by the Booksellers in Westminster- 
Hall (where such come) and no other-where else ; there 
being but a few Copies in all to be Sold. 1699,” 4to., 
pp- 30-+1 leaf blank. 
Not content with ‘‘ Lex Forcia” on the title, the 
author begins his tract thus: “Marcus Forcius, 
Tribune of the People, prefer’'d a Law, That no 
Roman Citizen should Beaten with Rods.” 
“ Lex Forcia” is the head-line all through, so that 
it cannot be a misprint, and there are several 
Latin quotations introduced, so that this writer 
can hardly be supposed to have been ignorant of 
the real name of the law, Lex Porcia, nor of its 
med author, Publius Porcius Leca, though 
has confounded him with Marcus Porcius Leca, 
a leading member of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
Why, then, “ Lex Forcia”? Is it a pun, “‘ the Law 
of Force,” or, after all, a mere blander through for- 
getfulness and neglect torefer to ancient authorities ? 
As to the original author of the law, 
“some evidence is derivable from the coins of the Porcia 
Gens, which in most instances have the word ‘ Provoco,’ 
evidently referring to the Lex Porcia de Provocatione, 
and as the name P. Leca occurs on the coins, it is sup- 
that the law may have been proposed by P. Laca 
his tribunate in B.c. 199. There is nothing improbable 
in this supposition ; but the name of the proposer of the 
law is not mentioned by any ancient writer.”—Smith, 
* Dict. of Class, Biog.,’ under ‘‘ Laeca.” 


The law is well known from St. Paul’s appeal to it 
in Acts xxii. 26, which shows that the apostle had 
a distinct knowledge of the Leges Porcia and Sem- 
pronize, which prohibited the scourging of a Roman 
citizen. These Leges were considered as the pal- 
ladiam of Roman liberty, for which reason Cicero 
exclaims, “O nomen dalce libertatis! O jus 
eximium nostre civitatis! O lex Porcia, legesque 
Sempronie!”; and soon afterwards, “ Facinus 
est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verbervari ” 
(‘In Verrem,’ v. 63 and 66). With reference to 
the tract itself the writer says, p. 3 :— 

“In the Year 1669 these ensuing Papers for the most 
part, not altogether (for there are many Passages inter- 
mingled, not before in them, some changed, some left 
out), were Printed in a little Book in Duodecimo, and 
Licensed by Roger Le Strange, they being brought to 
him by a Knight of his Acquaintance, and the Book was 
Presented by a Lively Boy (with a Servant of that 
Knight attending him) to the Speaker, and to several 
Members of the House, as a Petition in behalf of the 
Children of this Nation, a Quantity of them being paid 
for, and Designed to that End."—R, Chiswell, 16mo. 

A copy sold at Puttick’s, July 23, 1888, for a 
guinea. Is anything known of the author? Does 


Mr. Cooper, in his ‘ History of the Rod,’ throw 
any light on this subject? W. E. Buckzey. 


Aw Interestinc Manor.—I think the follow- 
ing cutting from the Standard of July 25 worthy a 
niche in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

S1r,—On the 7th of August next the Sulgrave Estate, 
in Northamptonshire, is to be put up for sale. This 
estate is intimately connected with the name of a family, 
one member of which, at least, has left his imperishab’ 
mark in the history of the world, 

Sulgrave Manor was, at one time, the home of the 
Washingtons, and, both on the porch of the manor house 
and in the adjoining parish church of St, James’s, are 
still to be seen the mullets and bars of the Washington 
coat of arms, from which are derived the stars and 
stripes of the American banner. 

I have thought that it might be of interest to your 
readers to know that, at one time, the Washington 
family had their residence in London, and that residence 
was Gray's Inn, where so many illustrious men have 
resided. 

Lawrence Washington (1500-1584) resided at Gray's 
Inn for the greater part of his life. The patent, 30 Hen, 
VIII., by which the manor of Sulgrave was granted to 
him after the dissolution of the monasteries, describes 
him as “of Northampton and Gray's Inn, Middlesex.” 
Between the years 1544 and 1579 his eleven children, 
— sons and seven daughters, were all born at Gray's 

nn, 

The admission books of the Society contain the names 
Washington in 1571, and his son Lawrence 
n 1607, 

Lawrence Washington, of Sulgrave and Gray's Inn, 
had a son Lawrence, who was knighted and became Chief 
Registrar of Chancery, and was succeeded in that office 
by his own son Lawrence in 1626. 

The elder Lawrence Washington was the great-grand- 
father of John and Lawrence, who emigrated to America 
about the year 1657, and John was the great-grandfather 
of George Washington, Commander-in-Chief and first 
President of the United States of America. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. R. Dovrnwarrts, Librarian, 

Gray’s Inn Library, July 24. 

G. BLACKLEDGE. 

5, Bishop’s Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“SUAVITER IN MODO FORTITER IN RE.”—At 
intervals since the first occurrence in 1* §. viii. 
587, this sentence has been noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
In 6" S, i. 527 I stated all that was then to be 
learned respecting it; and this was made more 
precise by Mr. Fraser in 6" S. ii. 79, where he 
cited at greater length the context of one of 
the passages referred to. But I have lately 
seen in a recent number of L’Intermédiaire, 
No. 481, another instance of the use of a similar 
phrase. This is, with the exception of the 
original of Wisd. viii.j 1, which is quoted from 
the Vulgate to show the exact correspondence of 
the principal words in the Latin, the only refer- 
ence to a Greek writer. Himerius, a sophist of the 
fourth century A.D., is stated to have made use of 
this expression, “IIpaos robs Adyous, dfds Ta 
mpdypara” (‘ Orat.,’ vii. 15, Paris, Firm. Didot). 
The only other reference in L’Intermédiaire is to 
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the well-known passage in the injunctions of Aqua- 
viva. Dp. MARSHALL, 


AvcesTis AND THE Darsy.—In the ‘ Legend of 
Good Women,’ l. 512, Chaucer says that Alcestis 
was ‘‘ turned into a daisy,” and that he had found 
this in a book. I have looked everywhere for this. 
I can find no account that connects Alcestis with 
the daisy, nor even any account of the daisy in 
connexion with any metamorphosis. I do not sup- 
pose any one can answer this, but it will be some- 
thing to be confirmed in my belief that the story 
alluded to is lost. 


Sxiv.—A tunnel on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, in the parish of Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, was made some time between the years 
1848 and 1852. Much of the excavated material 
was drawn up shafts, and I was informed a day or 
two ago that the large iron boxes used for contain- 
ing this material were called skips. The word is 
quite new to me. It was evidently an importation 
into Lincolnshire—a “ foreign” word that has not 
taken root. 

Guessing about words is a foolish and illiterate 
practice. Until better informed, however, it may 
not be unsafe to regard skip provisionally as a form 
of skep. This latter word is common here and else- 
where. It is explained in Mr. Peacock’s ‘ Manley 
and Corringham Glossary’ as a measure of capacity, 
a peck-skep, a strike-skep, and also as a bee-hive. 

A Lincotysaire Farmer. 


ALTER W. SKEatT. 


Erirars.—If the accompanying epitaph has not 
been already given to the world in your columns 
it may deserve a place there. It is inscribed on a 
tablet on the northernmost of the two central but- 
tresses at the west end of the church of Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire :— 

In Memory of Philip Shallcross, once a eminent Quill- 
driver to the Attorneys in this town. Died Nov. 17, 
1787, aged 67. 

Viewing Philip in a moral light, the most prominent 
and remarkable features in hi’ character were his real 
and invincible attachment to dogs and cats, and his un- 
bounded generosity towards them, as well as towards his 
fellow creatures. 

To the Critic, 


Seek not to shew the devious paths Phil trod, 

Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode. 

In modest sculpture let this tombstone tell 

That much esteemed he lived, and much regretted fell. 


E. V. 


Dirricutties or AuTHoRS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH Century.—The following extract, show- 
ing the difficulties which beset authors at that 

riod, is from the address “To the Christian 

der” prefixed to two sermons entitled “‘ The 
Spiritvall Sonne-ship,’ by Samvel Hieron, printed 
at London, 1611” :— 

“I have to desire of thee......that if in the printing of 
these or any other of my publishings, thou hast met, or 


hereafter shalt meet with any errors, which may inter- 
rupt and stumble thee in thy passage, thou wouldest lay 
the fault wholly where it is: It hath much grieved me 
to see the flawes, and maimes, in diuers of the things 
which I haue sent abroad, the falsifying of words, the 

isplacing o t , the dismembring of some, the 
confounding of other some clauses, by wrong pointing 
them ; I beseech thee make the best of these escapes, 
and let thy care and diligence to obserue my maine pur- 
oa in euery particular place, help these imperfections. 

y endeauor hath euer beene to put each thing perfect 
into the printer's hand; I dwell farre off, and cannot at- 
tend their proceedings...... Modbury in Deuon. 

“Thine in Christ, 
“Sam. Hreroy.” 


J. F. Manseren. 


Lorp Cuartes Howarp or Errincuam.—The 
remains of Lord Charles Howard lie buried in a 
vault in the parish church of Reigate, Surrey, with 
no memorial or monument to record the fact. The 
church suffered greatly from the violence of party 
feeling in the Civil War, and it may be that any 
said memorial perished. The following is the in- 
scription on the coffin :— 

“Here lyeth the Body of Charles Howarde, Earle of 
Nottingham, Lorde High Admyrall of Englande, Generall 
of Queene Elizabeth's Navy Royall at Sea against the 
Spanyards Invinsable Navye in the year of our Lorde 
1588, who departed this Life at Haling House the 14th 
day ~§ December in the year of our Lorde 1624, Aitatis 
sus 

The register of burials for the year 1624 has this 
entry :— 

**The 23* day of December, at midnight, was buried 
the Right Honourable Charles Earle of Nottingham.” 

Daniet HipweEtt. 


34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


cry AND LITTLE woo..”—The follow- 
ing early example may be worth a note :— 

“ And so his hyghnes shal haue theroff, but as hadd 
the man that sherid is hogge, muche crye and Litill woll.” 
—Sir John Fortescue, ‘On the Governaunce of Eng- 
land,’ chap, x., ed. Plummer, p. 132 (about 1475). 

Watrter W. SKeat. 


Inscription 1n St. Hetier Parisn Cuurce.— 


To the memory of 
Maj. Francis Peirson 


who 
When this Island was invaded by the French 
Fell, bravely fighting 
At the head of the British and Island Troops, 
He died in the flower of youth 
And in the moment of Victory 
on the 6t» day of January 


1781, aged 24. 
The States of the Island 
teful testimony of their deliverance 
aused this memorial to be erected 
At the Public Expense. 


H. G. Keene. 


Jersey. 


Roxr. — Recently I heard my gardener use 
roke as the past tense of reek. It was used to 
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denote the steam from a newly-made haystack. He 


is a Kentish man THORNFIELD. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


CuaarcEer.—Can this word, in sense of horse used 
ina charge, or ridden by an officer, be found before 
Campbell’s ‘Battle of Hohenlinden,’ December, 
1800? It is frequent in Scott, Byron, and other poets 
soon after ; but it was unknown to Dr. Johnson 
and to all the editions of Phillips, Kersey, Bailey 
(1721-1800), to Ash, &. Todd, who added the 
word to Johnson in 1818, cites Kersey for it, but 

ntly through some mistake. Was it an army 
term picked up by Campbell, or did he originate 
the use ? J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Cuartist.—I shall be glad of information as to 
the first use of chartist and chartism, and early 
quotations for both words. They are said to occur 
in the Annual Register of 1838. Will some one 
send me them? Is it known who invented the 
terms, and were they originally assumed by the 
advocates of the People’s Charter, or bestowed by 
others upon them? I find that charterism was an 
early (and natural) synonym of chartism, and I 
suppose that charterist may as naturally have been 
first used for chartist, but I have no example. 
Facts bearing on the matter will be gladly received. 

J. A. H. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Samvet Foors is said in the “ Life” by John Bee 
prefixed to his ‘ Works,’ in 3 vols., 1830, to have been 
the son of Samuel and Ellen Foote, of Truro, and 
to have been born in a house long known as John- 
son Vivian’s. Cooke, his biographer, says the 
father’s name was John, and is followed by the 
‘Biographia Dramatica,’ Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ &c. As the father was Commissioner 
of the Prize Office and Fine Contract, &c., this con- 
tradiction is capable of being settled. Is John- 
son Vivian’s still known in Truro ? Urpay. 


Rosert Duxsart.—I should be glad to have 
any information about this engraver. His name 
does not appear in Redgrave. He appears to have 

ved the portrait of Jonas Hanway by Edward 
wards which hangs in the committee-room of 
the Marine Society. G. F. R. B. 


orn Bremscuat Famity.—Where 
can I find some details of the descent of this family, 
who were lords of the manor of Bramshott, Hants ? 

E. H. W. 


STATEMENT conceRNING Earty CaRisTIANs.— 
“The early Christians were accustomed to bid 
their dying friends ‘ Good night,’ so sure were they 
of their awakening on the Resurrection morning.” 
What authority is there for this — m 


Norarncarian.—I should be glad if Mr. W. 
Roserts or any other correspondent could give a 
quotation for this expressive epithet, which I came 
to know in Scotland and am inclined to believe to 
be a Scotticism. I am not sure whether it is as old 
as the ‘ Ochtertyre Papers.’ Nomap. 


Lorp ArcuipaLp Hamitron died on Sept. 4, 
1827, in the Upper Mall, Hammersmith. I wish 
to know where he was buried, and, if possible, to 
obtain a copy of the inscription on his tomb, Can 
avy readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly help me? 

G. F. R. B. 


Wituam Cartwricut.—In “The Playhouse 
Pocket Companion, or Theatrical Vade-mecum, 
&c., London, Printed and sold by Richardson & 
Urquhart, under the Royal Exchange, Cornhill ; 
J. Wenman, No. 144, Fleet Street; and J. 
Southern, in St. James’s Street,” 12mo., 1779 
(for rest of title see Mr. Lowe’s ‘ Bibliography of 
the Stage’), it is said on the back of the dedication 
to “The Pit,” which follows the title-page, that 
the ‘Plays and Poems of William Cartwright’ 
are printing by subscription in two neat pocket 
volumes, price seven shillings, with notes, &c., by 
the author of the ‘ Critical History of the English 
Stage’ prefixed to the work. Is anything known 
of this edition or of its editor ? Ursay. 


Oxtp Route ror Latin Verses.—I remember 
my father dictating to me the following couplet, 
containing a rule for making Latin verses, and 
adding that they were current in his day at the 
Charterhouse School, towards the end of the last 


century :— 
Carmina non bona sunt, sine “ nunc,” sine “ tunc,” sine 
** quando,” 
“ Quandoquidem,” “ quoniam,” “ quippe-quod,” atque 
quia,” 


Have these lines ever been in print before, and are 
they to be found in any medieval grammarian ; 
or are they part and parcel of unwritten and tradi- 
tional Carthusian school “lore” ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Stroup as a that 
wonderfully aborted genius, describes very shortly 
his journey to town. He rode partly in the basket, 
—~ inside, and partly as outside passenger. 

e appears to have left Bristol by the lower road, 
through Brislington, Bath, Marlborough. He 
breakfasted at Speenhamland, a suburb of New- 


Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


bury, and dined at Stroud, reaching London at 
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5 p.m. Of course this isnot Stroud in Gloucester- 
shire. There is, however, a Stroud Green two 
miles west of Staines, so he probably came through 
Reading, over Loddon Bridge, through Bracknell, 
across Ascot Heath, along Sunning Hill, and by 
Virginia Gate. Was this Stroud Green known as 
a coaching place of old? 

I have traced the old Roman road to Silchester, 
called the Portway, in this locality, and propose to 
connect the name Stroud etymologically with street 
as a common form of the Welsh ystrad. Of. also 
strid for stride as a water age ; and see the 
mutation of Strat-ford into stort-ford, whence the 
river Stort, and Stroud Water, the river Frome, 
as secondary applications. We have also Strood 
at the old water passage from Rochester, Kent. 

A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


“Trs anp Tom.”—Apropos of the recent dis- 
cussion concerning tom-cat, will some one kindly 
tell me to what Randolph alludes in these lines in 
his ‘ Hermaphrodite ’ (‘ Works,’ ed. 1875, p. 640) ?— 

That gamester needs must overcome 
That can play both Tib and Tom. 
The poem was first printed in 1653. C. C. B. 


{In the game of Gleek, Tib is the ace of trumps and 
Tom the knave/) 


Lorp Caancettor Harcourt.— is Lord 
Harcourt’s first wife styled “ Rebecca, Lady Astry,” 
in Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ vol. ii. p. 113? She 
was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Clark, his 
father’s chaplain, and the marriage, which was 
clandestine, took place about 1677. She was 
buried at Chipping Norton May 16, 1687. 
G. F. R. B. 


Heratpic.—Will any of your readers kindly 
assist me in tracing the following coat of arms, on 
a piece of plate engraved apparently about one 
hundred years ago? The plate came out of Nor- 
folk, and might belong to the Hase family or their 
connexions. Field, Ermine ; between three mart- 

‘oper a chevron gules cha’ with three 
dleuris (a W. J. 


lets pr 
crosses 


In THE PentysvLar Anmy.—A grand- 
uncle of mine was a chaplain in the army of 
Wellington in Spain at the beginning of this 
century. He caught fever in attending the sick 
soldiers, and died at Badajoz or Ciudad Rodrigo. 
In what books or newspapers should I be likely to 
find any mention of the circumstance? He was 
so highly esteemed that a monument was erected to 
his memory in Spain. 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Waicn ts raz Ocpest Mititary Corrs 1x THE 
Wortp !—Is not the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany of London the oldest corps now existing in 
the world? It was stated at the Armada Ter- 


centenary at Plymouth that really it dated its 
origin from the train bands of the time of William 
Rufus, and so was nearly eight hundred years old ; 
but even taking the date of the charter of Henry 
VIII. this would give it a ter antiquity than 
any European regiment. the feudal armies of 
the Continent have been dissolved long ago, and, if 
I mistake not, from revolutions or mutinies most 
of those of the Armada period. The place where 
one might find rivals to the Honourable Artillery 
Company would be, I should suggest, in Persia or 
China; but I do not know if there are there any very 
ancient corps. The idea of the Honourable Artillery 
corps is one not uncommon in medizval cities, but 
stamped out in modern times. The question of 
“ Which is the oldest military in the world?” 
is very interesting. W. 8S. Laca-Szyrma. 
Newlyn. 


Bay Berrizs.—To what use did the ancients 
devote the fgnit of the sweet bay, Laurus nobilis, 
L., the Lauri baccas of Virgil? I do not find 
anything said of them in our cookery books, 
but presume they were eaten as a condiment. In 
this part of England the plant rises to thirty or 
forty feet in height, and often bears wey 


Taunton. 


“ Forme” or “ Form.” — arranged in order 
‘locked up” (held together) in a “ chase” (iron 
frame) is known as a “forme.” Americans drop 
the final e. Which spelling is the more correct ? 

Ayprew W, Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

The ¢, we believe, is a modern excrescence. Form is 
to found in Bailey, 1763, in Savage's ‘ Dictionary of 
Printing,’ and in Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie,’ where forme is 
given as an alternative. } 


Maewa Cuarta.—I have in my on an 
illuminated (by hand) folio copy of the above, 
printed in gold on vellum, date 1814-15. I am 
told that the cost of producing one copy was 1051, 
and there are only two others, one of which is in 
the British Museum. Can any of your readers 
help me to find out where the third is ? 

Epwarp BappELey. 


Frencn Rerucers 1x Hamsure, 1789-1815. 
—Where can I see a German account of French 
nobility who resided in Hamburg during the 
revolutionary period, with full particulars as to 
their titles and military rank? Also information re- 
quired whether they became citizens thereof, with 
names of residence, &c. B. T. 


Rerwotps anp Mortanp.—Where can I find 
the record that Sir Joshua Reynolds painted the 
portrait of George Morland when a youth? I 

ssess a fine Sir J oshua-like head, said to be George 

orland, dressed in brown coat and a shirt frilled 
after the fashion of the period ; and having 
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“Willing to serve God so that they did not offend the 
devil, 
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that Sir Joshua had offended the youth by paint- 
ing him in a lace collar, I ventured at last to test 
it with spirits of wine, which revealed a lace collar 
under the brown coat painted on a blue-black 
velvet. I therefore hope that one of your readers 
will now enable me to read it again. 

Frep. Piercy. 


Tue Stuart Parers.—Is anything further 
known of the important letter of Lord Oxford in 
September, 1716, to the Pretender referred to in 
the Edinburgh Review, vol. lxii. pp. 18-19, but 
which Lord Mahon failed to find when writing his 
‘History of England’ (second edition, vol. i. 
App. p. iii) ? G. F. R. B. 


ArmaDA Literatorr.—Which are the chief 
contemporary Spanish works describing the expedi- 
tion of the Spanish Armada of 1588, or the pre- 
parations for it ? W. S. Lacn-Szrrma. 


“Tar Dersysuire Hupisras.”—I should be 
very gtateful for any information regarding George 
Eyre, the Derbyshire Hudibras, beyond the short 
notice in the Appendix to Glover’s ‘ Derbyshire.’ 
When and why did Eyre first get this sobriquet ; 
and who gave it him? ALsaGER VIAN. 


Jews 1n Inetanp.—In Shirley’s letters of the 
reign of Henry IIT. (ii. 519) it is stated that Peter 
de Rivallio was charged with the custody “ Juda- 
ismi nostri Hiberniz,” and that all the Jews of 
Ireland were to be amenable to his jurisdiction. I 
have devoted a large amount of attention to the 
early history of the Jews, but cannot find the 
slightest reference to Irish Jews. I shall be 
thankful for any details respecting them. 

M. D. Davis. 


_Reticiovs Ayorntixe.—What was the primi- 
tive idea underlying the practice, common to so 
many religions, of anointing sacred things and 
persons with oil, ghee, chrism, or other unctuous 


matter ? A. Smytue Parmer. 
Woodford, 


Scotch Hati.—This hall was in Farringdon 
Ward Within. I find no mention of it in Cunning- 
ham, Timbs, nor Cassell’s ‘Old London.’ Where 


can I learn anything about it? OC. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTep,— 
O life, without thy chequer'd scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found? 


“ A woman is only the age she looks,” Mac, 
Fortune a goddess is to fools alone, 
The wise are always masters of their own. 
Geo, C. Prarr. 


Replies. 


HUNTING HORNS. 
(6% §. x. 383, 504; xi. 113; xii. 72, 230, 496; 
§. vi. 151.) 

The Ripon horn has, I think, nothing to do 
with hunting. Thomas Gent, in his ‘History of 
Rippon,’ 1733, tells us as follows :— 

“Tt was indeed the Custom of the Vigillarius, or 
Wakeman, to order, That a Horn should be blown every 
Night, at Nine of the Clock: And if any House, or Shop, 
was broke open and robb’d, after that Blowing of the 
Horn, ’till the Rising of the Sun; why then, the Loss 
was obliged to be made good to the suffering Inhabitant. 
For this Obligation, or Insurance, every Housholder 
used to pay Four Pence a Year; but if there was a Back- 
door to another Street, from whence double Danger 
might be suppos’d, then it was to be Eight Pence. That 
Tax [a kind of Police-rate] is since discontinu’d: But 
still they persevere to blow the Horn, at the said Hour 
of the Night; three Times at the Mayor's Door, and 
thrice at the Market-Cross.” 

It was this “perseverance” which mystified 
Curnpert Bepe. The market-cross, or obelisk, 
82 ft. high, is, or was, “surmounted” not only 
“by a horn,” but also by “a Star and Flower-de- 
Luce”: the “spindle” on which they are dis- 
played is six feet long. The whole obelisk cost 
5641. lls. 9d., and was erected in 1702, John 
Aislabie being mayor. 

‘A Bugle-Horn, Belted Sable, and deem’d to 
be embellish’d Argent, are [sic] now the Arms of 
Rippon,” wrote old Thomas Gent. Whence, there- 
fore, come the “Star and Flower-de-luce”? Is 
there any foundation for the supposition, which I 
have heard put forward, that the star has reference 
to the spurriers’ trade? JULIAN MARSHALL, 


In Charleton’s ‘ Newcastle Town,’ p. 161, the 
“White Hart Inn” is mentioned as being the 
fashionable tavern of the town, temp. 1751:— 
“The gentlemen of the Newcastle Hunt, on the first 
day of the season, met at Debord's with great parade, 
and with French horns, and much music and smacking 
of whips.” 

In all likelihood this would continue until the 
end of the last or into the early part of the present 
century. In one of the illustrations to Somer- 
ville’s ‘ Chase’ there is the bell of a French horn 
seen below the right arm, at the back of the hunts- 
man ; and in the museum at Kelso there are two, 
measuring 164 in. in diameter outside, 14] in. 
inside, and 94 in. across the bell. There is no in- 
formation as to where they came from. However, 
Bewick, who was so accurate an observer of every- 
thing connected with rural life, would hardly have 
introduced anything not in actual use. 

As to when straight horns were substituted for 
curly ones, is it not probable that both were used? 
In a copy of an old view of Alnwick Castle, pro- 
bably the early part of the last century, there is 


a fox-hunt going on in the foreground, the fox 
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and dogs followed by three huntsmen, and one 

man, on foot, blowing a straight horp. In fact, 

horns of all shapes, straight, curved, and curly, 

to save been used. G. H. Taompsoy. 
nwics. 


From the mention of prints of the old-fashioned 
French hunting-horn, it would almost seem that 
the recent, if not present, use of the thing itself is 
forgotten by the writer. When I abode at St. 
Germain en Laye, in 1857-8, these horns were 
always worn by the chasseurs, and, I think, the 
piqueurs of the — most picturesque, if 
cockneyisb, hunt. once saw the “ breaking 
up” of the stag—an extraordinary scene. Four 

sseurs stood in front of the hounds and blew a 
long primeval-sounding blast, called ‘‘ la note de 
Dagobert,” if I remember rightly. Ata particular 
turn of the blast the hounds rushed forward to 
devour their perquisite. H. J. Move. 

Dorchester. 


LeatHer Corns (7" §. vi. 64).—There is a 
characteristic passage in Jean Paul on this subject. 
It occurs in the ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,’ 
and is thus translated by Noel (Tauchnitz edition, 
vol. i. p. 258) :— 

‘To lend anything to a man of a delicate sense of 
honour, a courtier for instance, is always more or less 
offensive to his feelings; wherefore the man of delicate 
sensibility seeks to pardon the insult by dismissing the 
whole affair from his memory Rude young squires, on 
the contrary, and officers on the march, really pay out- 
right, and, as in Algiers, where every one eses the 
right of coining, they stamp their own species of money 
for paying their debte. In Malta a leathern coin of the 
value of eightpence is current, on which is stamped this 
motto, ‘non os sed fides.’ With a similar Muscovy 
leather coin, though not round, but drawn out in length, 
like the money of Sparta, and therefore more usually 
occurring under the name of horse-whips and dog-whips, 
the landed a and a nobility pay their 
coachmen, Jews, carpenters, and all their a creditors 
until they are satisfied.” 


C. B. 


In ‘Manx Currency,’ by OC. Clay, M.D., vol. 
xvii. of the publications of the Manx Society, 
PP. 23-26, is some account of leather coinage. Dr. 

y quotes from ‘ Maundeville’s Voiage’ (London, 
1737), p. 287, “This Emperour (of Tartary) 
makethe no money but of lether emprented, or 
of papyre.” He also refers to Archeologia, 
vol. xiii. pp. 187, 188; ‘N. & Q.,’ 24 §, vi. 
460; and to a subsequent note signed AcHE 
(who quotes Camden’s ‘Britain,’ 1629, p. 165) ; 
‘Norfolk Archeology,’ 1849, vol. ii. p. 305; but 
the quotations are too long to give. Dr. Clay's 
conclusion is “that leather money was frequently 
resorted to in England.” 

Ernest B. F.S8.A, 

St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man, 


Leather is not the only non-metallic material 
for money, as appears from what follows :— 


** At Alexandria was invented the most elegant and 
durable representative of value ever devised, the glass 
money issued by the Fatimite Sultans, dating from the 
tenth century. It consists of thick disks of green 
glass, bearing a legend in letters raised in characters 
of red enamel.”—King’s ‘Natural History of Precious 


Stones,’ p. 362. 
H. J. Move. 
Dorchester. 


Prof. Church, in his ‘ Carthage ; or, the Empire 
of Africa,’ says :— 

“ While we are writing of trade we must not omit to 
mention a curious statement about what has been 
called the ‘leather money’ of Carthage. The work 
from which it comes bears the name of Aischines, a 
disciple of Socrates. It is certainly not of his time, 
but it is probably ancient, ‘The Carthaginians,’ says 
this author, whoever he may have been, ‘make use of 
the following kind of money: in a small piece of 
leather a substance is wrapped of the size of a piece 
of four drachme (about 3s.); but what this substance 
is no one knows except the maker. After this it is 
sealed and issued for circulation; and he who pos- 
sesses the most of this is regarded as having the most 
money, and as being the wealthiest man. But if any 
one among us had ever so much, he would be no richer 
than if he possessed a quantity of pebbles.’ This un- 
known substance was probably an alloy of metal, of 
which the ingredients were a State secret ; and the seal 
was a State mark. We have, in fact, here a kind of 
clumsy bank-note,” 

Jonny SIKes. 

50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


We find in St. Jerome (‘ Opera,’ viii. 426, ed. 
Vallarsey) that Numa thre dedit asses 
ligneos et scorteos.” P. J. F. Gantitioy. 


Castor: Go-cart (7 §. iv. 507; v. 54, 
294, 493; vi. 93).—The go-cart is among my 
earliest recollections. The one in my mother's 
nursery was a hollow truncated cone of basket- 
work, which was made to run upon castors. 
The little prisoner who was popped into it, or 
rather over whom it was popped, and whose un- 
aided limbs were too wuk ts support his body, 
was upheld by the upper circle of the cone being 
put under his armpits, while his feet just touched 
the floor. The go-cart was thus a kind of self-acting 
crutch. The greater width of the lower circle always 
kept the centre of gravity safely within the base, and 
it acted at the same time as a fender. Both upsets 
and harmful collisions were thus guarded against. 
Go-carts, I believe, were doomed by the doctors 
who objected to children being prematurely forced 


into the second stage of human life described in 
the riddle of the Sphinx. They may be right, but 
I am sure none of us ever got any harm from their 
use. In the ‘CEuvres Complates de Michel-Ange,’ 
published by Didot, Paris, 1863, there is a plate 
(No. 78) in which the artist has depicted himself 
in a go-cart, in the second childhood of extreme 


old age. R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott N.B, 
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R. R. may be glad to know that go-carts appear 
to be coming into vogue again. I saw one recently 
exposed for sale in a shop at Colwyn Bay, and 
the children of the house in which I was lodging 
had another similar one. These were much smaller 
and more elegant than the one I used to know as 
a child some forty years ago, since which time 
I do not remember to have seen anything of the 
kind C. B. 


R. R. describes with great accuracy a child’s 
go-cart, observing that fifty or sixty years ago he 
often used to see it, but “it appears to be quite 
unknown to the present generation.” It may 
possibly interest R. R., or others who are curious 
in noting the change of manners and customs, to 
know that such machines as he describes with 
perfect accuracy may be seen at the present day— 
and any day—in any village street or country 
town in Italy—perhaps hardly now in the larger 
cities. T. A, T 

Budleigh Salterton. 


In continuation of the remarks upon castors,— 
we used and always spoke of a cruet stand on small 
rollers as “the castors” when I was young. We 
also have a mahogany cheese waggon, divided down 
the middle, and with brass castors, which could be 

ed about the table or floor. I have seen these 
in use in Wiltshire farmhouses and inns quite 
recently, also a smaller undivided one for bread. 
They were frequently used at the market dinners 
in the hotels, as being easily passed round for the 
guests to help themselves. A. L, Crarx. 

Bedford Park. 


Royat Arms 1n Caurcues (7 vi. 89).— 
This was the subject of a query by E. M. in 1* S. 
v. 559, which was followed by replies in vi. 62, 
88, 108, 178, 227, 517; ix. 327. The same query 
was asked by M. D. in 4" §S. xii. 287. In reply, 
p. 354, E. H. DunKrn sent a copy of a licence of 
Abp. Abbot, then first appearing in print, enjoinin, 
that, inter alia, churches ought to be adorned an 
beautified especially with his Majesty’s arms, 
Oct. 24, 1631. At p. 437 there was a reply from 
myself, giving most of the available information 

r than in the previous replies, and showing 
from Burnet’s ‘ Hist. of the Reform.’ that the 
earliest known instance of the setting up of the 
royal arms (not such as occur in glass, noticed by 
Mr. Extacompe at vi. 62 supr.) was in February, 
1547, the month after the death of Henry VIII. 
There is, I think, no absolute authority to be 
brought for them ; but the parish register of War- 
rington, July 30, 1660, mentions an injunction of 
the “‘ Great Counsell of England” for their being 
set up in all churches, of which I have never seen 
the verification (see p. 437). Ep. MARSHALL. 


Loxe (7" §. vi. 128),—This is a common Norfolk 
word for an enclosed lane or place in country or city. 
See Marshall’s ‘ Rural Economy of Norfolk,’ 2 vols. 
8vo. 1787, where, in its place in the glossary 
(vol. ii. pp. 373-392), is ‘‘ Loke, sb.,a close narrow 
lane”; and see Spurden’s vol. iii. of Forby’s ‘The 
Vocabulary of East Angiia,’ Norwich, 1858, “‘ Loke, 
s.,a cul-de-sac, generally a private green road leading 
to fielden.” The word is, it seems, pronounced with 
a long 0, riming to stroke, but it is simply =lock, 
a locked or enclosed place, from the old verb liican, 
to lock, and closely connected with the later verb 
loken, to lock. Compare Ceedmon, ii. 302, p. 176, , 
in Bouterwek, “lucan mid listum locen waldendes”; 
“to lock with deceits the loke (enclosure) of the 
Almighty,” i. ¢, heaven. One might, I suppose, 
compare Beowulf’s bdn-lécan, the bone-case, or 
flesh or body, with a slightly varied sense. 

O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 


Forby has “ Loke, s., a short narrow turn-again 
lane. A.-S. loc, clausula (a closing . The 
word is in every-day use in Norfolk. y house 
is bounded on the north by a lokeway leading 
from —— to ——. Hic er UBique. 


The following is from Nall’s ‘Dialect of East 
Anglia,’ under the above word :— 

“A blind alley, shaded lane, narrow pass, a private 
road closed with gates, or through which there is no 
thoroughfare, Loke, past part. of locked, Also a door 
hatch. A.-S. locen, an enclosure, boundary; Isl. loka, 
to shut. Louk, a dingle which is not very steep, a hollow. 
Lagger, » broad green lane not used as aroad. Heref. 
dial. Zuik, Sussex, a green or wooded bank.” 

ALGERNON GISSING. 

Broadway, Worcestershire. 

(Mr. refers to Halliwell, and Mr. 
G. H. Taompson to Halliwell and to Jamieson, adding 
that in Northumberland the word has the meaning of a 
small quantity. ] 


Reticious Anecpores §. vi. 87).—In 1850 
there was published by Ward & Oo., Paternoster 
Row, an octavo volume entitled the ‘Cyclopedia 
of Moral and Religious Anecdotes: a Collection of 
nearly Three Thousand Facts, Incidents, Narra- 
tives, Examples, and Testimonies,’ &c., by the Rev. 
K. Arvine, A.M., of New York ; the English edi- 
tion being edited by the Rev. John Flesher, of 
London. The book begins with anecdotes of “ Ab- 
stinence” and ends with some of ‘‘ Zeal in doing 
good.” J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


“Cuante pievres” vi. 127).—When 
Dr. Murray is at a loss, there is small encourage- 
ment for “‘ fools” to “rush in.” He, of course, 
knows how Cotgrave translates the word; “a 
garden Pot, or Gardners watering Pot,” &c. The 


(Other correspondents write to the same effect. ] 


difficulty is that, in nearly all the senses given by 
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Cotgrave, the articles named would be made of 
metal, as of ‘‘ Lattin” (=latten, or brass), &c. 
Littré, however, gives two or three senses, in which, 
I think, the instrument might be made of wood : 
first, a long funnel, pierced with holes, for use in 
pouring a liquid into a barrel without undue speed 
or disturbance ; second, a tap for a barrel; and 
third, a kind of barrel. Then, as I conjecture, 
Woodden Gods= wooden goods. Will this do? 
MARSHALL, 


This word is to be found in any good French 
dictionary, and has the following meanings; a 
watering-pot, a sort of funnel, and a gully-hole. In 
Cotgrave’s ‘ French-English Dictionary, published 
1650, it is given as follows :-— 

“ Chantepleure, F., a en Pot, or Gardners watering 
Pot; also, the Cocke of a cesterne; also, a certaine de- 
vice, or engine, for the emptying of a water-vessell ; 
made of two Lattin pipes (of equall bignesse and length), 
joyned together at the one end and thence dividing them- 
selves into the forme of a forke.”’ 

In Richelet’s ‘ Dictionary’ I find :— 

“On apelle aussi Chante-plewre, une espéce de Barba- 
canne, ou ventouse qu’on fait aux murs de cléture, con- 
struits prés de quelque eau courante afin que pendant 
son débordement elle puisse entrer dans le clos, et en 
sortir librement, parceque ces murs étant solides, ils ne 
lui pourroient pas résister:— 

Depuis deux jours on m’entretient 
Pour sgavoir vient chante-pleure, 
Au chagrin que j'en ai, je meure: 
Si je savais d’otl ce mot vient, 
Je renverois tout 4 l’heure. 
Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading, 


Exoravines By Kip (7" vi. 147).—These 
excellent prints belong to the ‘ Britannia Illus- 
trata,’ 1707-8, or to the ‘ Nouveau Théitre de la 
Grande Bretagne,’ v.y., down to 1724-8, by I. Kip 
(see Lowndes for collation, &c.). The volumes are 
often found composed of different contents, says 
Lowndes. The prints are of great value and inter- 
est, since they give us views of many beautiful old 
houses which have ceased either to exist or to 
be recognizable. JuLian 


The engravings are doubtless from Kip’s ‘ Views 
in England,’ 1724-8, vol. v. The Supplement 
comprised the ‘‘Country Seats of the English 
Nobility,” eighty-four plates. A great number of 
them relate to seats in Kent ; and, as the rest are 
mostly well-known places, there can be little 
difficulty in ascertaining the county to which they 
belong. G. L, G. 


If Mr. Morris refers to Quaritch’s August 
Catalogue, No. 91, he will find a collection of the 
lates of these Dutch artists for sale, entitled, 
* Kip’s Nouveau Thédtre de la Grande Bretagne, 
5 vols,, fol., Lond., 1724-28.” The price asked is 
501. H, T. Librarian. 


Viren Mopern Iconociasm §, vy. 
400; vi. 22).—Allow me to endorse most cordially 
the protest of Mr. Bovcnier against the asser- 
tion of the Edinburgh Review that Virgil has fallen 
from his pedestal, and that his worship is a bygone 
cult. No doubt he is unknown and unintelligible 
to what Tennyson calls deservedly a “chorus of 
ignorant reviewers,” simply because of their ignor- 
ance ; and I am sure that it is only when all good 
taste and sound scholarship are dead amongst us 
that Virgil will be forgotten. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


In the admirable “ apology ” by Mr. Bovcuter 
on this subject in ‘N. & Q.’ the single reference to 
Cowley appears to me hardly sufficient. Cowley 
speaks of Virgil and of the ‘Aineid,’ in his essay 
* Of Agriculture,’ in terms of loving admiration—in 
& way, one would think, that would leave deprecia- 
tion impossible. He speaks of “our truly divine 
Virgil,” of his “great and imperial poem,” and 
declares Horace, in another passage, “the next best 
poet in the world to Virgil.” But surely it is vain 
to talk of Virgil’s cultus as bygone. W. B. 


‘Our Mourvat Frienp’ (7" §, v. 206, 298, 
517).—I fail to see the appositeness of the quota- 
tion from Ned Ward. The “ mutual,” though un- 
necessary, is not contrary to sense, as in the case of 
“our mutual friend.” For I see no reason to sup- 
pose that the “friends” are intended to be de- 
scribed as “‘ mutual friends” of the house mentioned 
in the next line. They are only “mutual friends” 
(of one another). As the discussion seems getting 
a little off the track, will it be deemed superfluous 
or impertinent to state a case? Love between hus- 
band and wife may be all on one side, then it is 
not mutual. It may be felt on both sides, then it 
is mutual. They are mutual friends, and some- 
thing better ; but if third person step in, though 
loyal regard may make him a friend of both, no 
ame in language can make him their mutual 
riend. KILLIGREW. 


The passage from Ned Ward’s‘ Wandering Spy’ 
is an instance of the right use of the word mutual, 
and not of its incorrect modern use. In this last 
there is nothing mutual, for it describes the rela- 
tion of one person to two others who may have 
nothing else in common beyond that relation ; but 
Ned Ward describes the relation which two per- 
sons mutually bear each to the other. 

Heyry H. Gress. 

Aldenham House. 


Sr. Sopnra (7" §. iv. 328, 371, 436 ; v. 35, 51, 
290, 334, 351, 491; vi. 75).—With regard to the 
accounts of what the Sultan Abdul Aziz said 
(p. 75) they differ. Mr. Crossman does not 
say that either Gordon or himself heard what the 
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stranger heard what the Sultan said. The evidence 
of the Turkish (?) guide is probably correct as to 
“ Johnnie,” but doubtful so far as any Turk saying 
* Constantine.” With regard to what Gordon 
knew directly on the matter, reference might be 
made to the gentleman then in his staff, serving 
under the Foreign Office, his old Crimean friend, 
Capt. Stab, now resident in Smyrna. 
Hype 


The tradition of the interrupted mass, communi- 
cated at the last of these references, is related by 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, in ‘Athos; or, the Mountain 
of the Monks,’ p. 25, and accompanied by a note, 
which, to my thinking, is a desirable addendum 
to what is being preserved on the subject in the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ During the restoration of the church in 1847-49 by 
Monsieur* Fossati, an Italian, called in by the Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid to save St. Sophia from the ruin which 
threatened it through long neglect, that architect had the 
curiosity to open a wall at the spot Turkish and Greek 
traditions alike declare the priest to have entered. He 
found a little chapel in the thickness of the wall with a 
descending stair encumbered with rubbish,” 

Mr. Riley is of opinion that if the celebrant should 
return to complete the holy office “ the nineteenth 
or twentieth century will persuade itself that he is 
but an optical delusion: it will take something 
more than the reappearance of an old priest to 
shake the world out of its material conceits.” 

Sr. Swirar. 


_Rowranpson (78. v. 487; vi. 10, 93).—I 
sincerely hope your correspondent Mr. J. B. 
Morris will kindly give us the benefit of his 
knowledge to which he refers in ‘N. & Q.’ This 
being a subject of which very little appears to be 
known, his information may be of great use to the 
future historian of dress. BeazantT. 


Drmpwa 8. v. 408, 491; vi. 33).—The 
unique and ancient institution of “boarded out” 
insane people at Gheel and its patron St. Dymphna 
was first brought to English notice by Mrs. Pitt 
Byrne in ‘Flemish Interiors.’ She subsequently 
published an exhaustive description and history 
under the title of ‘Gheel; or, the City of the 
Simple,’ a companion volume to her ‘Beghynhof ; or, 
the City of the Single.’ All three works are out 
of print, but can be consulted at the British 
Museum or principal lending libraries. 

R. H. Bosx. 

Swine vi. 28).—Paror. J. D. 
Butter merely states on a hearsay report that a 

neral was swine-fed. Alexander ab Alexandro, 
in his ‘Geniales Dies,’ gives a list of traditional 
animal feedings, but in his notice of the animals 
says nothing of swine (lib. ii. ap. 31, Hanover, 
1610). Ep. MaRsHALL. 


* If not Si i 
ee Mr. ignor, why Monsieur in preference to Herr 


Ovin’s ‘ Fast1’ (7 8. v. 507).—I believe H. T. 
Riley’s translation of Ovid’s ‘ Fasti,’ published by 
Bell & Son, is the best. J. Gower published a 
version at Cambridge in 1640, and there is a prose 
rendering by Butt, published at Dublin about fifty 
years ago. ASTARTE. 


‘Tae Mepvsa’ §. v. 487).—The first num- 
ber of the Medusa; or, Penny Politician ap 
on February 20, 1819. Its motto was “Let’s die 
like men, and not be sold like slaves,” and its 

olitics were of an advanced type. In the num- 

r for January 7, 1820, it is stated that in con- 
sequence of the new Stamp Duty Act the price of 
the paper would have to be raised to sixpence, and 
that on January 15 the first number of the new 
series would appear as The Cap of Liberty and 
Medusa. G. F. R. B. 


Imposstste (7 §, 466).—The Rev. Ep. 
MARSsHALL’s note recalls the story of Mirabeau, 
which Carlyle quotes from Dumont :— 

‘** Monsieur le Comte,’ said his secretary to him once, 
‘what you require is impossible,’ ‘Impossible!’ an- 
swered he, starting from his chair, ‘Ne me dites jamais 
ce béte de mot,’ ‘ Never name to me that blockhead of a 
word.’”’—‘ The French Revolution,’ vol. i. p. 336. 

B. 


Vernon (7 §. v. 487; vi. 14, 71).—If Vernon 
is rightly assigned to a Brytho-Celtic origin, it has 
its equivalent in Goidhelo-Celtic. The surname 
Farnie, Farnachan, Fernie, may be traced to the 
Goidhelic fearn, fearndg in Erse and Gaelic, ferndg 
in Old Erse (‘Irish Glosses,’ 558). Alders sup- 
plied many ancient place-names in Celtic districts, 
é.g-., in Scotland, Balfern, Carsphairn, Drumfar- 
nachan, Calharnie, &. Herpert MaxweE.t. 


Add Pen-gwern, the native Welsh form that 
preceded Scrobbesburig, now Shrewsbury, for the 
capital of Shropshire, where gwern is the alder 
bush or “shrub.” Subsequently we have /=r, as 
Salop, Srop, Srewsbury, locally sh, 

. Haw. 


Portmanteau Worp §. vi. 147).—Alas 
for the fate which overtakes even the best writings 
of men! A few years ago, when Lewis Carroll’s 
delicious nonsense was in everybody’s mouth, this 

uestion would not have been asked. See ‘Through 
the Looking-Glass,’ p. 126: “Slithy means lithe 
and slimy—you see it ’s like a portmanteau, there 
are two meanings packed up into one word”; and 
for an explanation, too long to copy, of the theory 
of these words see ‘The Hunting of the Snark,’ 
preface, p. x. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 

{Many contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect, } 


Jewish Names S. v. 509).—Quite eighty 


per cent. of personal names ending in ard, art, 
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aert, ert are nymics. I have a list of up- 
wards of a thousand of such names. Among 
others are Abélard, Ballard, Billard, Bollaert, 
Colard, Collard, Gillard, Jacquemard, Jobard, 
Jobart, Jonnard, Mozart, Musard, Philippard, 
Philippart, Simonard, Stevenard, Willard. In 
some names, mostly of German origin, as Cunard, 
Hunnard, Leotard, Maynard (inverse of Hart- 
mann), Nothard, Richard, the termination is from 
hart, hardt, strong ; others, as Rambert (inverse of 
Bertram), Robert, Rupert, are from brecht, precht, 
bright (clarus, preclarus). R. S. Caarnock. 


Cocowat (7 8. v,87,197)I would suggest means 

a collection of plants of the willow or ozier tribe. 

Probably from cogul, a kind of willow, whose shoot 

is used for firewood (‘ Salva,’ second edition, 1847). 

The o for wis not uncommon. Conf. cogolla=co- 

la, &c. The formation of the collective noun 

y the elision of the final letter and addition of al 

or nal is very usual, Thus paja means a straw, a 

reed, and makes pajonal, a collection of reeds; 
icho makes ichal, &c. H. Gipson. 


Scorr or Essex (7" S. v. 467).—I have in my 
Suffolk collections a MS. pedigree of the Scott 
family of Glemsford, co. Suffolk, wherein is men- 
tion of three William Scotts. Thus: William 
Scott, of Scott’s Hall, Kent, Knight, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Vincent Herbert, als. 
Finch, temp. Henry VI. (1422-61). Another 
William Scott, of Scott’s Hall, married Sibill, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lewknor, temp. Henry 
VIII. Another William Scott married Margery, 
daughter of William, Lord Winsor, anno 32 
Henry VIII. These facts, giving early dates, may 
be of use to your correspondent Batiox ; and the 
pedigree comprises many other names and branches 
of the Scott families, and appears to have been 
compiled for the use of the American branch of 


the Scotts. C. 
Colchester. 


Private Toror or Jonny Witxes §. vi. 
149).—T. A. T. seems to assume that the dissent- 
ing clergyman named Leeson occupied the vicarage 
house at Aylesbury in some official or quasi-clerical 
capacity. Of course this is, as Euclid so often 
says, absurd. But suppose the vicar were non- 
resident, and Mr. Leeson rented the house? We 
all know how frequent was non-residence at that 
time—presumably, since Wilkes was born in 1727, 
between 1740 and 1745. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Tae Great Cryprocram (7* §, vi. 25, 151).— 
It is worth noting that the arithmetical pretensions 
of the great cryptogram, which will impose on no 
mathematician, are thoroughly exposed in the 
number of Knowledge for August 1. A fair parody 
of it occurs in the Cornhill Magazine of the same 
date. CELER. 


Warer Frow (7 §. vi. 88).—The creek may 
be fed by an underground reservoir, with a curving 
channel as an outlet, forming a natural siphon ; the 
reservoir might be a long time in filling till it reached 
the level of the highest point of the — when it 
would flow strongly till it was emptied down to the 
level of the opening of the siphon into the reservoir. 
I have seen somewhere (alas! no note made) an 
account, with a diagram, of a ‘‘ Sabbatical spring” 
in Palestine, which flows (they say) so as to observe 
the Sabbath, and it is explained in this way. 
The fact that rain had not recently fallen need be 
no difficulty, for surface water takes a long time to 
make its way through some formations. 

Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas, Douglas, I.0.M. 


CaristaBet (7" iv. 368, 412; vi. 130).— 
Coleridge may have invented this name, but it 
was in existence before his time. ‘It is,” says 
Miss Yonge, ‘‘to be found in Cornwall in 1727, 
and in the North of England. It occurs at Crayke, 
in Yorkshire, between 1538 and 1652” se 
Names,’ 1884, p. 104). . OC. B. 


Tue Wreck or tae BirkenneaD §. vi. 
108).—As I have a duplicate, I have pleasure in 
forwarding for H. M. L. a copy of ‘ Great Ship- 
wrecks during Queen Victoria’s Reign,’ compiled 
for and published by an enterprising business 
house here last year, and sold by them for the 
small sum of one peuny. It is now, I believe, out 
of print. As regards the loss of the Birkenhead, 
it contains the statement of Capt. Wright, of the 


91st Regiment, and also extracts from that of Capt. ' 


Bond, of the 12th Lancers, All the most important 
shipwrecks during the last fifty years are included 
in the pamphlet. i F, Manserca. 
Liverpool, 
P.S.—I would draw H. M. L.’s attention to the 
loss of the Northfleet (p. 65). 
[The pamphlet has been forwarded to H, M. L.} 


H. M. L. will find a fall account in ‘ Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea,’ of which I forget the author. 
A concise description appears in Stocqueler’s 
‘ History of the British Army.’ The ‘ Household 
Narrative’ (Dickens) for April, 1852, contains the 
report of Capt. Wright of the 91st, the senior 
surviving officer. E. T. Evans. 


Perhaps it may interest H. M. L. to know that 
“the Great Duke” of Wellington at the Royal 
Academy dinner, 1852, spoke with pride of the 
military discipline shown on the occasion of 
wreck of the Birkenhead. I, too, should be glad to 
know where an account of the wreck is to vs ey 


Descriptive accounts of this wreck will be found 
in the Illustrated London News for April 10, 1852; 
All the Year Round, issued on July 19, 1873 
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being No. 242, New Series ; also in ‘ Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea,’ by W. H. G. Kingston. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
(Mr. J. R, Gruumspre says, “There is a six-page 
account in ‘ Perils and Adventures of the Deep’ (Nelson 
& Sons, 1863),”’] 


Sweap (7" S. v. 347; vi. 14, 134).—In Sussex 
this is spelt sneath, and the two small handles, 
called by Mr. Srittwett “ nibs,” are dole haudes 
or dole woods. The Rev. W. D. Parish, in his 
‘Sussex Dialect,’ spells it sneathe, Anglo-Saxon 
sed, the long handle of ascythe. In an old work, 
‘ Dictionarium Rusticum,’ 1668, “ Sneed, the handle 
of a sythe, or such like tool.” 

Jas. B, Morris. 

Eastbourne, 


Ayytuineartans (7 §. vi. 66).—This was 
evidently, I think, a word in common use at the 
date of the quotation given by Mr. W. Rozerts, 
for I have just come across an instance some 
months earlier in the New England Historic 
Genealogical Register (Boston), July, 1881, 
‘Letters of Hugh Hall to Benning Wentworth, 
Merchant in Boston,’ dated London, July 16, 1717. 
The material features of the passage run thus: “I 
intended...... to have descanted on y* Customs 
and Constitutions of y* Any-thingarvans of this 
Age.” I may perhaps mention that the corre- 
_ of Hugh Hall is quite worth reading for 
the proverbial expressions which it supplies, as 
well as for its quaint language and lively pictures 
of the times. Indeed, some of the proverbs may 
be worth a place in ‘N. & Q.’ Noman. 


A godless acquaintance of mine, having to fill u 
& census paper eight years ago, entered himse 
under the head of religion as a Calathumpian, 
meaning “ what you please.” I have seen this word 
somewhere in print. Whence does it come and 
what does it mean ? Cc. C. B. 


Tue Expvtsion oF THE Jews sy Epwarp I. 
(7" 8. v. 328, 492 ; vi. 57).—The following notes 
from ‘The Annals of England,’ collated with other 
chronological records, may possibly be of service in 
briefly summarizing facts respecting the Jews in 
this reign :— 

“1275. A parliament held at Westminster, near the 
end of April (another account says October 5), when 
several reformatory statutes are issued ; especially one to 
restrain the usurious practices of the Jews,” 

Matthew of Westminster says :— 

“That they might be distinguished from the faithful 
the King ordered them to wear on their outer garments 
§ sign like a tablet, of the length of a palm.” 

1278. The Jews throughout England seized on one 
day (Nov. 12) being accused of clipping coin ; 280 are 

oged shortly after in London alone (? 1279) and ‘a very 
Sreat multitude’ in other places: a number of Christians, 
Principally the rich citizens of London,’ charged as their 

ederates, are allowed to ransom themselves.” 


The king even granted letters patent to his mother 
forbidding them to reside on any of her estates. 

** 1286, May 2. The Jews were all seized by order of 
the King, who extorted large sums of money from them 
to the amount of 12,000 pounds of silver.” 

“1290. ‘The fierce multitude of Jews’ with their 
wives and children (another account says to the number 
of 15,000) and all their moveable _ rty are ordered 
to leave England Aug. 31 [they ~F previously been 
banished from Gascony by the king]. The feast of 
All Saints (Nov. 1) was the period assigned, which they 
were not to ex on pain of death.” 

It appears the king granted passes to the number 
of 16,511, and strictly forbade any injury to be 
done to them. 

“Some mariners who violated his commands by drown- 
ing a number of them at the mouth of the Thames were 


executed. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


I think that, in reference to the reply by 
W. S. B. H., neither of us can have looked far 
enough on in Milman to do justice to him ; for at 
a later page, 262, in a note, there is :— 

“The Act for the Expulsion of the Jews has not come 
down to us; we know not, therefore, the reasons alleged 
for the measure. Of the fact there can be no doubt 
(see ‘ Report on the Dignity of a Peer,’ p. 180), and there 
are many documents relating to the event, as writs to 
the authorities in Gloucester and York to grant them 
safe conduct to the port where they were to embark.” 
Milman, therefore, corrects his interpretation in 
p. 259, if it is such, and not merely a reference to 
“ Jewish tradition,” at the later page, 262, note g. 
The ‘ Report’ referred to was first printed 1820-5, 
and was reprinted by order of the House of Com- 
mons, May 19, 1826, in 4 vols. fol. See Lowndes, 
p. 1817. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Newspapers (7" §. vi. 47, 112).—I do not think 
there is any bibliography, other than the press 
guides, extant. The introduction of the news- 
paper press into Scotland is an historic event 
which is worthy of being recorded and preserved. 
The institution was effected by the officers of one 
of Cromwell’s regiments during the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century. The troops arrived at 
Leith in 1652 for the purpose of garrisoning the 
citadel. They were accompanied by a printer 
named Christopher Higgins, for what purpose is 
not definitely known, but it is supposed he was 
commissioned by the officers to reprint a London 
daily journal, called Mercurius Politicus, for the 
instruction and amusement of the garrison. The 
first number of this reprint was issued on Oc- 
tober 26, 1653, and in November of the following 
year the publication was transferred to Edinburgh, 
where it was continued till April 11,1660. I have 
not been able to ascertain any information regard- 
ing the movements of Higgins after this date. 

On December 31, 1660, there appeared at Edin- 
burgh the first numberof the Mercurius Caledonius, 
comprising “the affairs in agitation in Scotland, 
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with a survey of foreign intelligence.” It con- 
sisted of eight quarto pages, and the last number 
was dated “ March 22 to March 28, 1661.” 

The vacancy caused by the cessation of the 
Mercurius Caledonius was filled by the Kingdom’s 
Intelligencer. 

In 1699 the Edinburgh Gazette was published 
by authority, and still exists. The first volume is 
in the British Museum. 

In 1705 the Edinburgh Courant appeared, but 
ceased after an existence of five years. It re- 
oo however, on December 12, 1718, under 

@ title of the Edinburgh Evening Courant (pub- 
lished three times a week), and continued under 
that name till December 16, 1871, when it re- 
verted to its original title, viz, the Edinburgh 
Courant, On February 8, 1886, it amalgamated 
with the Glasgow Daily News, and the combina- 
tion is still published under the title of the Scottish 
News, a Glasgow Conservative daily. 

The Caledonian Mercury made its appearance 
on April 28, 1720, and had a successful career of 
considerably over one hundred years. 

In 1796 the Scottish Congregational Magazine 
was established, and this journal is still published 
under the name of the Scottish Congregationalist, 
having assumed this title in 1880. 

From the information I have been able to collect 
these appear to have been the principal Edinburgh 
journals published prior to the nineteenth century. 

here was a variety of other prints issued, but 
most of them certainly did not merit the title of 
newspaper. 

The following are the leading journals estab- 
lished at Edinburgh during the present century :— 

Edinburgh Review. Liberal. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

The Scotsman. Liberal. 1817. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Conservative. 1817. 

North British Advertiser, 1826. 

North British Agriculturalist. 1843. 

Journal of Jurisprudence, 1857. 

The Daily Review. Liberal. 1861, Extinct, 

Scottish Law Reporter, 1865, 

The Scottish Reformer. Liberal. 1868, Extinct. 

Scottish Guardian, 1870. 

Edinburgh Evening News, 1873. 

Educational News. 1876. 

The Evening Express. Conservative. 1880. Extinct, 

The Scottish People. Conservative. 1885. 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. Liberal. 1886. 

Scottish Leader. 1887. 
The figures following the names are the dates of 
establishment. J. E. 

Lightcliffe, Halifax, 


Tsomas Hannam, M.P., 1642-44 §. xii. 
227).—Some time back I ventured to suggest that 
this undoubted member of the Long Parliament, 
but whose constituency had not been ascertained, 
in all probability sat for Minehead, and that he 
was elected in 1642 in the place of Alexander 


the parliamentary Walter Strickland, who is in- 
variably said to have been the immediate successor 
of Luttrell, in reality followed Hanham, bei 
elected in response to a writ issued in 1645, Wil 
you allow me to point out a most satisfactory con- 
firmation to these suggestions? In the appendix 
subjoined to the admirable index just issued to 
part i. of Parliamentary Returns, the two several 
writs for Minehead are brought to light—the 
first dated June 11, “vice Alexander Luttrell, 
Gent., deceased”; the other, on October 30, 1645 
“vice Sir Francis Popham, Knt., deceased, and 
Thomas Hanham, Esq. [disabled].” The returns to 
these writs are not found, but there can be now no 
— but that in response to the writ of 1642 
homas Hanham was elected, and that he held 
the seat, as before suggested, till he was included 
among the batch of Royalists “disabled” in 
January, 1644. W. D. 


CHAISE-LONGUE : CHAISE-MARINE §. vi. 7). 
—The inference which I am inclined to draw from 
the English form chaise-lounge= the Fr. chaise- 
longue is that our word lounge=couch is derived 
rather from the longue of chatse-longue* than from 
the verb to lounge, though this may very likely 
have helped to turn longue into lounge. If my 
inference is correct, chatse-lounge was probably 
the original form of lounge. It is certain that our 
lounge = couch almost exactly corresponds in mean- 
ing to the Fr. chaise-longue,t and may, at all events, 
be rendered by it. 

As for chatse-marine, I find it in Littré (2.0, 
“ Chaise”), but the meaning which he gives to it 
is not that of a kind of vehicle, but of a kind of 
chair or seat, designed so as to counteract the roll- 
ing and pitching of a vessel. As, however, chaise 
in French is also used, as in English, of a kind of 
vehicle, it is possible that the term may formerly 


* That is to say, if mete oe and chaise-lounge 
came into use before lounge—couch. 

+ We have three words in English, sofa, couch, and 
lounge. Of these the first has three backs, one at each 
end and one on one side; the second two, one at the 
head and one on one side; the third one at the head 
only, These distinctions are still pretty accurately kept 
up in English, excepting that a medical couch has often 
one back only (at the head); and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they at one time existed also, to a certain ex- 
tent, between the three corresponding words in French, 
viz., sofa, canapé, and chaise-longue, At any rate, Littré 
tells us that a sofa has three backs, and a chaise-longue 
one only (at one end) ; but he is not so explicit with re- 
gard to canapé, though from what he and Bescherelle 
say it may be inferred that a canapé was originally a 
sofa, either without the two end backs or with the two 
end backs replaced by arms. At the present time sofa 
seems to have almost entirely gone out of use in France, 
and to have been replaced by canapé. The consequence 
is that chaise-longue is now used not only of couches with 
one back _ (at the head), but also of what we 
couches (with two backs), ~~ -— the side 
back does not usually extend the w length of the 


Lattrel], deceased. Furthermore, I suggested that | side 
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have designated in France and in England (or in 
England only) a vehicle constructed on a principle 


similar to that of the ship chair, and intended to | reg 


counteract the jolting and shaking on roads. 

There is also the French word chasse-marée, used 
both of a boat and of a vehicle for the transport of 
fish. This could, of course, scarcely be corrupted 
into chaise-marine in English, but it may possibly 
have been confounded with it. F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have found in 
Riddle and Arnold’s ‘ Eng.-Lat. Lexicon’ (1847) 
chaise-longue given as an English word, and lounge- 
chair. 

In old French dictionaries chaise- marine is 
written both chaise-marine and chaise-de-marine. 
The term denoted a machine on board a vessel for 
holding an observer of the heavens, which machine, 
being supported on two axes, lessened the effect of 
the rolling of the boat, and thus rendered the task 
of observation less difficult. From this sense the 
word may have been applied to a land carriage, 
which may have been supported by an axis at each 
end or by a bar lengthwise, and thus have been 
able to sway from side to side, and afford thereby 


§. vi. 88).—It would 
not follow that Mrs. Hemans thought the flower 
was ever employed to plant graves with. Certainly 
love lies bleeding nowhere on earth so frequently 
as at the new-made grave. The plant is the 
Amaranthus caudatus. The crimson flower spike 
is like a dagger imbrued in blood, and fancy may 
do all the rest. The never-dying amaranth might 
well be used for graves, though then, as a symbol, 
it might lessen the term that love lay bleeding. 
Some have said that the English name arose out 
of the confusion of amar in the Latin name with 
amor. A pretty fancy, but of small likelihood. 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Amaranthus (love -lies- bleeding or prince’s 
feather) was employed by the Greeks for strewing 
upon and planting by graves. I have never seen 
this flower used to adorn graves, so far as I can 
remember, either at home or abroad. 

Epwarp Dakry. 


Tae First Company (7 
¥. 225, 357; vi. 72).—Mr. Hopex1n overlooks my 
“if,” and “ fire insurance” in his own communica- 
tion, which seemed to justify my “if.” However, 
I did read his article, and with much interest, as I 
gladly do all he is pleased to write. 

Wittram 


Watker tae (7" y. 388; vi. 
31, 156).—There is a man in business in London 
who, about 1854, was detained by force of cir- 


cumstances at Granada, near Lake Ni 
when Walker the Filibuster had control of that 
ion. He tells me, Walker was a slim man, 
not tall, perhaps five feet six, his slenderness 
made him appear taller than he really was ; a wiry 
little fellow, with blue-grey eyes, light hair and 
moustache, plain in dress, and usually wearing no 
distinguishing mark of rank. He was a perfect 
devil ; a nice-looking chap, though, and even effe- 
minate in appearance. Joaquin Miller is near the 
truth in his description.” Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


Parcument Wits (6" S. vy. 110, 237, 378).— 
Under the first reference Mr. F. E. Sawyer 
asks why novelists almost invariably describe wills 
as being written on parchment, and goes on to say 
that he has never seen a will written on parchment, 
nor come across any one who has, My experience 
is the reverse ; for, having lately searched several 
bundles of original wills at the District Regist 
Office, Northampton, principally of the first h 
of the seventeenth century, I have come across 
several on parchment, and the registrar showed me 
a whole bundle of Northampton wills on parchment 
of the same period. I did not see the originals of 
the sixteenth century, so cannot say if parchment 
was used during that period. Writing of wills, 
can any one tell me when the custom first arose of 
reading them after the funeral has taken place ? 
A study of pre-Reformation wills, containing, as 
they usually do, minute directions as to place of 
interment, instructions for carrying out funeral 
obsequies, and particulars as to requiem masses, 
&c., leads one to the conclusion that early wills 
were opened and read prior to the interment of 
the testator. F, A. BuayYpes. 

Bedford, 


BisHops Jackson AnD Lioyp (7" 8S. vi. 8, 135). 
—While thanking those who have replied to my 
query and directed me to the information I wished 
for, let me assure Tue Writer or ‘Ox. Droc. 
Hist.’ that it was far from my intention to cast 
any slight upon his valuable and interesting work 
by applying the term “casual” to his notice of 
Bishop Lloyd. It is a very full account for a book 
of limited size, and I must own that the charge of 
“scant justice” is true, and I tender him an 
apology. At the same time, being nearly con- 
nected with one of the promoters of the Oxford 
movement, and possessing a number of letters 
relating to it, my eagerness to glean all particulars 
I can may perhaps be excused; it was in the 
sense tivi, and not dAds, that I somewhat 
hastily used the expression. 

It may be “a mistake,” technically speaking, to 
call Lloyd the tutor of Keble and Newman, but I 
think Mr. E. H. MarsHatt might have given an 
Oxford man credit for knowing that they “ were not 


Christ Church men,” and that a college tutor is 
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not the same as a professor of the university. The 
term was employed in its ordinary, not its aca- 
demical meaning; and so I think most people 
would have understood it. 

I notice a discrepancy in two of the replies 
about Bishop W. Jackson, one stating that an 
account is given of him in the Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine for 1815, the other saying that he is not men- 
tioned. There is a fairly full account of him. 
Does anybody know where he is buried ? 

E. L, H. Tew, M.A, 
Hornsea Vicarage, E. Yorks, 


There is an interesting account of William 
Jackson, Bishop of Oxford (1811-1815), in the 
‘Manchester School Register,’ vol. i. p. 98, at 
which school he received a portion of his early 
education before going to Westminster. He seems 
to have owed his elevation to the Bench entirely 
to the influence of his brother, Cyril Jackson, Dean 
of Christ Church, who also received a portion of 
his early education at Manchester, and of whom 
there is a memoir at p. 98 of the same work. 
Bishop Jackson is buried at Cuddesdon, and his 
epitaph is thus recorded :— 

Gulielmus Jackson 
8.T.P. 


Episcopus Oxoniensis 
Obiit die Decembris rx. 
A.D. MDCOCXY. 
Anno etatis suze 
Tantum non exacto. 
In ‘ Alumni Westmonasterienses ’ (1852) may also 
be found some little account of him. 


Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


If I am not mistaken, Cardinal Newman, in his 
* Apologia,’ mentions Dr. C. Lloyd’s lectures at 
Oxford as having first drawn the attention of him- 
self and his contemporaries to the treasures that 
lay hid in the liturgical and other offices of the 
Catholic Church. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A very interesting notice of Bishop Jackson is 
contained in the ‘Manchester School Register,’ 
vol. i. pp. 98, 99, from the pen of the Rev. J. Finch 
Smith, who edited the ‘ Register’ for the Chetham 
Society in 1866. Also in ‘Public Characters of 
1805, in the account of his brother Cyril, Dean of 
Christ Church, it is stated of him that, like the 
dean, he was one of the most accomplished botanists 
of the day (p. 274). Wa Bucxuey. 


Meantno or Nore (7* §. vi. 44, 89).—In spite 
of the high authority of the Rev. Isaac Tartor, 
I venture to say that there is no evidence of “a 
mute k” having dropped out in the Nore near 
Knockholt, in the parish of Brasted, Kent, and 
this I can prove by citing other instances of the 
same name. As to Knockholt, I do not believe 
that in this purely Saxon district we have any 


Keltic place-names (except in the names of rivers), 
and it would be very unusual to find a Keltic pre- 
fix with a Saxon suffix like holt. Is it not prob- 
able that the earliest and correct form of the word 
is Ockholt? Hussey (‘Notes on Churches of Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey,’ p. 119) cites a chronicle of 
Stephen de Birchington, which relates how one 
Ralph Scott, in the reign of Henry III., settled at 
“Ocolte.” In the tax roll for Rokesley Hundred, 
30 Edward I., Thomas atte Halle is taxed at 
“Ocolte.” Nicholas, rector of Orpington, by will 
dated August 1, 1370, left a vestment to the 
chapel of “Ocholte,” and Philpott (‘Villare 
Cantianum,’ pp. 251-2) speaks of Shelley’s court 
at “Ockholt.” Of the word Nore the following 
are other instances I have met with. One is in 
the parish of Titsey on the high ground. “ Johes 
Lovestede tenet ad firmam medietatem ‘de la 
Nowre’ per redditum 6s. 8d.” (Court Roll of Titsey 
Manor, 15 Richard IT.). In Hedley parish, Surrey, 
is a wood called “‘ La Ore,” or “ Nore,” and another 
called “ The Lord’s Nore” (see Manning and Bray, 
* History of Surrey,’ vol. ii. p. 637). In Bramley, 
Surrey, is a farm with a high hill on it called “The 
Nore.” Of it the late Mr. Godwin Austen, in a 
paper on ‘Surrey Etymologies’ (‘Surrey Arch. 
Coll.,’ vol. v. p. 7), says, “ Nore or Nower, a pro- 
jecting headland generally.” It is not certain 
what the derivation of the word is, but there is a 
general likeness in the character of the hill to 
which the name is given, viz., a bluff headland, or 
ej escarpment, standing out prominently. The 
local pronunciation is now'r, and it is always pre- 
fixed by the definite article “the,” or, in the old 
Court Rolls, “la,” as in the instance given ~— 


The word nore is certainly sometimes used to 
indicate a promontory, as in Rock-a-nore, the 
name of the point east of the fishing town of 
Hastings, Sussex. E. T. Evans. 


Canon Taytor seems to overlook the fact that 
so early as the time of the Conqueror the Nore of 
the Medway is “the New Weir.” 

W. J. Loris. 


Daysy Harcourt §. i. 160, 458).—Miss 
Dansy is referred to the Western Antiquary, 
vol. iv. pp. 103-4, 128, for full and original in- 
formation re Gaters and Mrs. Danby Harcourt, 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Wm. H. 


Larpoarp (7 §. vi. 82).—Dr. Caance is not 
quite correct when he says (p. 83 note) that I 
give to the Dutch laag, low, the meaning of left 
also, What I really say is that laager-hand is 
used to signify the left hand, from laager, lower, 
as nooger-hand the right hand, from noog, high. 
My authorities are the Dutch and French dic- 
tionaries of Halma and P. Marin, the latter of 
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whom gives an instance of this use of the term : 
“ Aan de laagerhand van zyn vrouw gacen ; aller 
& la gauche de sa femme.” H. Wepewoop. 


I have a note that the terms larboard and star- 
board were derived from the Italian guella borda 
(larboard) = this side, and questa borda (starboard) 
=that side. The abbreviation is easy to recog- 
nize. The two terms were apt to be confused or 
wrongly heard in windy weather, and so larboard 
got changed into port, But when; and why port 

Hic er Unique. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WantTep (7* §, vi. 


69).— 

It was my duty to have loved the highest, &c. 
These verses occur in Tennyson’s ‘ Guinevere ’ (‘ Idylis 
of the King’), in the queen’s last speech, near the close 
of the poem, Cc, C, B, 

(7% 8. vi. 89.) 
His father allows him, &c. 
G. Whyte Melville. 
Mazer, Colonel, 
(7% 8, vi. 129.) 
Coleridge's lines— 
The foxglove tall 


Sheds its loose purple bells, or in the gust, 

Or when it bends beneath the up-springing lark, 

Or mountain-finch alighting— 
will be found at the commencement of his love poem, 
‘The Keepsake.’ W. J. Buckuey, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Count Lucanor; or, the Fify Pleasant Stories of 
Patronio. Written uF the Prince Don Juan Manuel, 
and first done into English by James York, M.D. 
(Pickering & Chatto.) 

Tux editions of 1575 and 1642 of ‘El Conde Lucanor’ 

are, according to Ticknor, among the rarest books in the 

world. A copy of the former was in the Heber sale, in 
which it fetched, according to Brunet, a high, but not 
an extravagant price, and one of the second was sold for 

64 francs in Paris in 1822. Without attaining the same 

degree of rarity, an English translation published by 

Mr. Basil Montagu Pickering has long been scarce. 

Messrs. Pickering & Chatto have accordingly been 

judicious in reprinting a book which is in request. 

In so doing they have added to it numerous illustra- 

tions by Mr. 8. L. Wood. Bouterwek declares these 

forty-five apologues (there are fifty in the transla- 
tion) with their moral to constitute the finest monu- 
ment of Spanish literature of the fourteenth century, 
and Ticknor gives ample and interesting information 
concerning the book and its author, Some portions of 
this might with advantage be included in the prefatory 
matter, which barely repeats what was said in the 
original translation. The stories which Don Juan tells 
have in some cases reached him from the old fabulists. 

Others have a flavour of the romancer, and the most 

interesting are those of Eastern origin, telling of the 

Moorish occupation of Spain, and written not seldom in 

praise of Saladin. Two of the stories contain a curious 

anticipation of the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ and so come 
into the list of Shakspeariana, The influence of others 
is traceable in modern stories. Asarule the narratives 
have most in common with the fabliaur, without, how- 


through the streets is wonderfully naive, and is a great 
improvement upon the ‘Manteau mal taillé’ of the 
fabliaux and ‘ La Coupe Enchantée’ of La Fontaine, the 
source of which is in Ariosto. Among other illustra- 
tions of points raised in ‘ N. & Q.,’ more than one of the 
stories deals with the cunning of the fox. 


An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, 
and tical, By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.R.S.A. 
New Edition. By Wyatt Papworth. (Longmans & 


Co.) 

Srxce its first production in 1842 Gwilt’s ‘ Encyclopadia 
of Architecture’ has passed through eight editions, two 
of which previous to the present had received ex- 
tensive revision and “- additions from Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth. Proof of the atility of a work which 
from the first has ranked as standard is furnished in the 
fact that a new impression is required, In this further 
additi and dations have been maie, The lives 
of architects have been continued to date, architectural 
publications have been partially rearranged in additional 
classes, and the index has been revised so as to include 
all additions. In certain chapters more specific change 
has been made. The chapters entitled “ Materials used 
in Building”’ and “ Use of Materials,” which constitute 
a large portion of the work, have been revised and in 
part rewritten. The section “Specifications” has been 
enlarged, and in such matters as fireproof and sanitary 
construction, in which great advance has recently been 
made, a full record of discovery is supplied. Thus 
accoutred, the book, which is effectively illustrated, and 
now extends to close upon fifteen hundred pages, will 
maintain its position both as a work of reference and a 
practical guide. 


Tue novels of Mr. Rider Haggard are vigorously 
attacked in the Fortnightly in an unsigned paper entitled 
‘The Fall of Fiction.’ A chief subject of arraignment is 
the “‘ physically revolting’ aspects of some portions of 
the tales, “the reek of blood that rises like an exhala- 
tion,” ‘An Eighteenth Century Abbé’ is the title Mrs. 
Lynn Linton gives to a gossip concerning the famous 
Ferdinand Galiani and his correspondence with Madame 
d’Epinay, first published in 1818. Contemporary writers 
are also noticed, and there are many French anecdotes, 
including one or two slips. ‘Shakespeare's Wisdom of 
Life’ is a valuable article by Prof. Dowden.—Some very 
terrible and apparently truthful revelations are given in 
the Nineteenth Century in ‘ Pages from a Work-Girl’s 
Diary.’ Lord Lorne’s ‘ An Armada Relic’ bears on sub- 
jects recently discussed in‘ N.& Q.’ Writing on‘ Belief 
and Conduct,’ Mr, Leslie Stephen maintains that of all 
illusions patronized by philosophers there is none more 
baseless than the notion “‘that morality is dependent 
upon opinion.” ‘Jean Francois Millet,’ by 
Mee, Ady, and ‘Chaucer and the Italian Renaissance’ 
may also be commended to the reader.—An account of 
* Uppingham’ in the Century is accompanied by a por- 
trait of Edward Thring, its late head master, and other 
illustrations, ‘ Exile by Administrative Process’ is a very 
suggestive paper, giving a sad idea of the condition of 
affairs in Russia. A second part is given of ‘A Mexican 
Campaign.’ Both as regards letterpress and illustration 
the high level of the magazine is maintained.—In ‘Some 
Recent Criticisms of America,’ contributed by Theodore 
Roosevelt to Murray's Magazine, recent utterances of 
Lord Wolseley and Sir Lepel Griffin are treated with 
scant respect, Matthew Arnold's opinions are, however, 
accepted as well meant and containing a certain measure 
of truth. ‘ Village Opinion ’ shows a considerable know- 
ledge of rustic life and modes of thought, In ‘ Founda- 
tion Stones of English Music’ national melodies are 


ever, their coarseness. One story of a king riding naked 


treated.—Mr, Saintsbury contributes to Macmillan an 
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appreciative criticism of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
Prof. Holland writes on ‘ The Centenary of Bologna Uni- 
versity,’ Mr. Minto upon ‘Pope and the Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ and Mr. Wheeler on ‘The Indian 
Native Press.’ The entire contents are readable. A new 
volume of the English Illustrated begins this month. 
‘London Street Studies,’ Mr. Ashby-Sterry, is the 

rincipal novelty. It is ane | written and well 
htustrated, and reproduces some well-known characters, 
‘Hampton Court,’ by Barbara Clay Finch, and ‘In the 
Polish Carpathians’ are also agreeable features,—‘ A 
Great Yorkshire Vicar’ in Temple Bar gives a good 
account of Dean Hook, the social aspects of whose life 
have not hitherto received full recognition, ‘ Disraeli’s 
Womankind’ is a pleasant paper. There is also an 
appreciative notice of ‘Matthew Arnold’s Poetry.’— Mr. 
G. Barnett Smith reviews very favourably in the Gentle- 
man’s ‘Mr. Buchanan’s “City of Dream,”’ and Mr, 
Dominic Daly deals with‘ The Mexican Messiab.’— An 
Original Edition’ in the Cornhill is a quaintly comic 
sketch of an eighteenth century book. ‘Notes by a 
Naturalist ’ also appears.—Archdeacon Farrar writes at 
some length in Longman’s in praise of ‘John Ward, 
Preacher.’ Mr. Lang is still responsible for the gossip 
* At the Sign of the Ship."—All the Year Round has 
papers on ‘ Hatfield House,’ ‘St. Albans,’ and ‘ Degene- 
rate Words.’ 

Wirn Part XII. of the Old and New London of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. an extra sheet is given. The first 
volume is completed and the second begins. In the 
transition from volume to volume we pass from the 
Monument to Fish Street Hill and on to London Bridge. 
A view of old London Bridge with the houses on it has 
much interest.—Part XXXII, of Cassell's Shakespeare 
concludes the first part of ‘ King Henry VI.’ and begins 
the second. All unlike ordinary illustrations to Shak- 
speare is one showing the Pucelle’s appeal to the powers 
of hell. A second full-page illustration shows Boling- 
broke in communication with a spirit.—Part LVI. of the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, “‘ Perenopterus” to “ Pierc- 
ing,” deals largely with words of classical derivation in 
“Phil” and “ Philo.” “ Personal,” “Pharisee,” and 
“ Phosphate,” &c., are words of which ample interpreta- 
tion is given—Our Own Country, Part XLIV., depicts 
Leicester, Wicklow, and the Isle of Man, The Vale of 


Avoca is the subject of a ie engraving. Bra 


Head, Enniskerry, the famous Powerscourt Waterfall, 
and Glendalough are also depicted.—The History of 
Music, Part V1., has an engraving of the picture in the 
Louvre by Domenichino of St. Cecilia, and a second of a 
mural painting at Pompeii of a female dancer, “The 
Development of Music in the Middle Ages” is dealt with 
in an excellent chapter.—The Dictionary of Cookery, 
Part IX., gives a very large number of receipts for rab 
bits—The World gives a striking picture of 
child players in the sixteenth century, ‘Tapestry Weav- 
ing’ is also the subject of an excellent paper. 

Tus Bookworm, No. X. (Stock), contains‘ The Printers 
of the Wicked Bible in Court’ and ‘ Bookbinding in the 
British Museum.’ 

Part VIII. of the Cyclopedia of Education (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) is principally occupied with “School” 
and its important compounds, 

Part LVIII, of Mr, Hamilton's Parodies deals largely 
with travesties of American poems. 


M. Gustave Masson, assistant master of Harrow 
School, whose death on Aug. 29 caused much regret 
* red circles, was an occasional contributor to 


Motices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
=< the — = such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are ested 
to head the pe “Duplicate.” 


‘ Pugna Porcorum per P. Porcium 
Poetam’ is a short poem, every word of which begins 
with p., It was first printed in 1530, assumedly in 
Cologne or Belgium. It is reprinted in ‘ Nugee Venales,’ 
Another collection, published under the title of ‘ Acrog- 
tichia,’ contains the ‘ Laus Calvorum,’ or ‘ De Laudibus 
Calvitii,’ of Hergbaldus, the ‘Lusus Venatorius,’ and 
other works similar in nature, The ‘ Pugna Porcorum’ 
is described in a little volume on Macaronic literature 
= in 1830, but does not belong to that order of 
iterature. In the ‘Certamen Catholicum cum (Cal- 
vinistis ’ of Hamconius all the letters begin with c, and 
in the ‘ Materia more Magistralis ’ all begin with m, 

J. J. Fant, Teheran (“ Name of Author Wanted » * 
—The ‘ Histoire Critique des Mystéres de I'Antiquité,’ 
&e., is by Louis Guillemain de Saint-Victor. For “ His- 

ahan, 1788,” read “ Paris, Moutardier, an VII. (1799).” 

he publication of the work was retarded for seven years, 
the publisher accusing the author, under the pseudonym 
of Guillemin de Gaminville, of various acts of turpitude, 
including selling the MS. twice over, The book is value- 
less in reasoning and in style. For further information 
consult Quérard, ‘Les Supercheries Littéraires Dévoi- 
lées,’ last edition, ii. 131, under “ Gaminville,” 
oh M.—(“ Richard’s himself again.”) The full 


Conscience, avaunt! Richard's himeelf again, 

It is from Cibber’s alteration of Shakspeare’s ‘ King 
Richard I1I,’—(“ Wel the ing, speed the going 
guest.”) Pope, ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ Book ii, Sat. ii. 

Joun CoLesroox (“Merry as a boy ”’).—More 
commonly “Jolly as a sand boy.” This question has 
been twice asked in ‘N. & Q.’ without eliciting a satis- 
factory answer, See 3° S. ix. 278, 331; 4% 8, y, 257. 


Frep. (“ Lines on Letter 4 ”).—These lines 
by Fanshawe, were written in 1816, 
and appeared in a collection of miscellaneous poems 
lished near that date by Joanna Baillie, ani 


F. B, Elmo”).—See 6% 8. iii, 228 ; iv. 
814; vi. 115, 

Puzziep One seeks to know the correct ling of 
greenheys, or greenhays, whether in one word or two. 

e also seeks the derivation. 

(“ Spiflicate ”).— Anticipated. See 
p. 115. 

A. B, R. ( Fees on receiving Knighthood or Baronet- 
age ").—Apply to Heralds’ Col 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg an 4 - that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, en 
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LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Dlustrations, 


Vol. XVI, will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVIL SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART. 


By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rey. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’: 
* Lives of the Saints,’ 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes, 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate “and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 
Introduction to the Apocrypha, 


By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
ogg of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 


By the Rev. W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 
A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. cloth, 6s, 


Londen : J, WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lan 


Bvery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent. 
Price THREEPENCE, 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENAUM contains Articles on 
SIR FREDERICK BRAMWELL’S ADDRESS at BATH. 
MRS, WEBSTER’S NEW DRAMA. 
MURGER’S SOFRNES de la VIE de BOHDME, 
LEE’S EDITION of HUON of BORDEAUX. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
LATIN GRAMMARS, 
LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
PACTS about JUNIUS and FRANCIS. 
LORD STRATFORD and SIR R. BURTON. 
“GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 
The RECORD OFFICE. 
The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP, 


SCIENCE—Botanical Literature; A Protest ; Astronomical Notes; 


Meetings. 

FINE ARTS—The British Arch fecal A iati Glasgow ; 
The Conservation of Monuments and Art yy 4 “one Panel- 
ling at Haddon Hall ; Discoveries at Athens ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Birmingham Festival ; Gossip. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for September 1 contains Articles on 
DENTON on ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHEYNE’S TRANSLATION of the PSALMS. 

The MARGRAVINE of BAIREUTH and VOLTAIRE. 
WELFORD’S HISTORY of NEWCASTLE. 
A HISTORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The GREAT ROLL of the PIPE. 

MILLAR on the CLYDE, 

NOVELS of the WEEK. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

BOOKS for the YOUNG. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS.—LAW BOOKS. 
LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 
The WEST HIGHLANDS, 

THREE LETTERS of ADDISON. 

MR. WILLIAM CHAPPELL. 

“GOOD WINB NEEDS NO BUSH.” 

The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Geol History of Fuaate; Ornithological Litera- 
ture; Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, F.R. The International Geo- 
logical Congress ; Geographical Notes ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Recent Publications ; The British une Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow; The Panelling at Haddon Hall ; 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week; Library Table; Gossip. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7 VI, Sxpr. 8, 


FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. OC. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. With Notes, for Conversa! and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. 


2. GOETHES ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
Travels in Ital With Literary and 
Introduction, Notes, and ¥ ocabulary. Eighth Edi 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 

12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Dr. Bechheim'y notes give al! the historical and geographical in- 


DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
1—Contenta: 1. EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. DER Bavaspioe. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
cloth, 28. 6d. 


Part Il. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. List = PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 0. cloth, 28. 6d. 


"Ported. and II, together in 1 vol. 44. 6d. 


1.—Contents: DER AGENT. In Ac Acts. By 
HACKLANDER With N Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Notes, and Vocabulary. 
1amo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 

ILDER. Abridged from his * Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 

neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of ke). and 

*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 

Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 

notes and scientific glossary are written with great lucidity. 

“We the book to in search ofan 

entertaining improving reading-book for middle or higher 
forms.”— Academe. 


Fourth Edition, Imo. eloth 4. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
(Hamiltonian Septem). With the iements of Grammar, 
BRAUNFELS and. and A. WHITE. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
according to Dr. Ry Views. With Comm 
Exercises.—KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Price 12. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


or To whieh ate added Extracts from 


12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition, 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 34, 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec. 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
12mo. cloth, 5a, 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY | of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGG 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


with Notes for Beginn: 
Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3e. 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Re- 
vised and I 
King’s College, Londou.—a to the Limo: sewed: in 
Price 58. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A. MERIV ALE: 


mane notes give the owt the which he can require. 
with the It Teallan lang language, but bet 
common order.”— Educational Times, = 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction oe the Greek Metres, &c.), and Questions for 
amination, by CHARLES BADHAM, DD. 


Price 34, 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from the Text of 
Dindorf, with English Notes, by 


Eleventh Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
Preliminary Dissertation, by 


‘ish Prose, with Notes and 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
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